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Ready Everywhere September First 


The new book by L. M. MONTGOMERY 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 


Sequel to the delightful «Anne of Green Gables ”’ 


“Everything ANNE says—and she talks without ceasing 


Illustrated, $1.50 


is absolutely in character. 


She is heavenly with- 


out being a Sunday school child in the least; and impish without a touch of the callous disregard for others’ 
feelings that makes the ‘pickle’ of real life so great a palliation of Herod’s memory and conduct.” 


The London Observer. 





SICILY 


TheCarden of theMediterranean 


By WILL 8S. MONROE, 
Author of “IN VIKING LAND,” ete. 


Illustrated, Boxed, Cloth, 83.00. 
% Morocco, $7.00. 


“Mr. Monroe’s new volume is a good, 
sound, conscientious, comprehensive 
and interesting book of description, 
just the kind of book that one ought 
to read (and usually doesn’t) before 
visiting a foreign country.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 





GUATEMALA 


And Her People of To-day 


By REVIN 0. WINTER, 
Author of “MEXICO 
OF TO-DAY." 


Illustrated, Boxed, Cloth, 83.00, 
% Morocco, 87.00, 


“Mr. Winter studied his subject at 
range, travelling through the 
country leisurely and verifying his 
facts. These he has clothed 
tertaining narrative illuminated 
with fascinating photographs.”—Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger 
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AND HER PROPLE 





New Revised Edition 


TURKEY and THE TURKS 


By WILL 8S. MONROE, 
Author of “SICILY, THE GARDEN OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN," etc 


Illustrated, Boxed, Cloth, 83.00, 
% Morecco, 87.00, 

“To the many readers who know 
Turkey only by the hearsay of sen 
suality, the newspaper reports of Ar- 
menian massacres, or the magazine 
contributor’s anathemas, this scholar- 
ly yet interesting Monroe book will 
come as a herald.”—Philadelphia Item. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME 


By CARRIE S. NEWMAN 


Illustrated, $1.50 


A book full of practical suggestions for the young mother, and of great value to the teacher 


“From the frank announcement of the author that her object is to present in a simple and attrac- 


tive form some of the truths underlying Froebel’s system of education, 
that in the homestead wherein are placed her characters all was sunshine, happiness and reverence 
for one another, this book is particularly timely and interesting.”—Chicago Record Herald. 
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The Week. 


The Attorney-General, the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Solicitor of the Department of Justice 
are, it is said, to furnish President Taft 
with material upon which to base rec- 
ommendations to Congress. The legis- 
lation relates to the powers and func- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the amendment of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act, and additional safe 
guards against corporate abuses. Some 
profess to see an innovation in this rec- 
ommendation of speoific statutes to Con- 
gress. President Taft, however, is not 
only an able lawyer himself, but evi- 
dently constituted his Cabinet so as to 
entrench himself ag behind a bulwark of 
distinguished legal advice. Hia experi- 
ence with the tariff bill, where the cor- 
poration tax was ef Cabinet manufac- 
ture, may have convinced him of the 
utility of having qa measure in definite 
white and black to urge upon the at- 
tention of the lawmakers. This plan, 
even if in some degree novel—and we 
are not at all certain that precedents 
eannot be found for it—is at least rather 
more dignified than the back-dcor deal 
in patronage to buy legislative approval 
of particular measures. However, if the 
experiment is actually tried, it will but 
register the growing inclination to trust 
the Chief Executive, rather than Con- 
gress, with the initiative in measures 
taken in the interest of the nation as 
a whole. 











President Taft is reported to be not 
at all disturbed by the news that the 
corporation tax is to be taken into the 
courtg, to test its Constitutionality. He 
expected this. He knows the ways of 
lawyers, and only laughs when told of 
their eager preparation for the great 
battle. But he should not forget that a 
similar hilarious incredulity was dis- 
played in 1894, over the proposal to 
challenge the income tax in the Su- 
preme Court. Why, it was res adjudi- 
cata; the Court itself had upheld the 
validity of the tax, and how ridiculous 


The N 
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it was to imagine that it could be up 
set. But it was upset; and Mr. Taft can- 
not have forgotten the innocent smile 
with which Mr. Choate remarked, when 
all was over: “Well, some things can be 
done as easily as some other things.” It 
is, of course, true that very able and 
experienced lawyers agree with the 
President that the corporation tax is not 
obnoxious to any Constitutional prin- 
ciple; but just as many take the other 
view, and what the courts will hold can- 
not be predicted. 





Acting Secretary Reynolds of the 
Treasury Department has come forward 
as an authority upon official wsthetics. 
There are two provisions in our tariff 
law, the one providing for the free ad- 
mission of works of art over one hun- 
dred years old, the other for similar 
products more than twenty years old. 
The unsophisticated person might imag 
ine that the effect would be the free ad- 
mission of any work of art more than 
twenty years old. But such an opinion 


differentiates the untutored Philistine 
from the Treasury connoisseur. The 
regulations just issued discriminate 


*twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee very 
nicely. The twenty-year provision is to 
be strictly construed. Under its terms, 
nothing is held to be a work of art, 
which can, by any possibility, minister 
to aught but the wsthetic sensibilities. 
“Nothing suitable for purposes of util- 
ity,” so reads the edict, “suck as tapes- 
tries, paper hangings, glass windows, 
ornamental clocks, chandeliers’ or other 
furniture may gain free admission un- 
der this proviso. The one hundred-year 
provision, however, is to be construed 
with the liberality which is of right paid 
to age. With the single exception of 
rugs and carpets which are denied free 
admission though they might come from 
the palaces of the Pharaohs, any work 
of art over a century old is welcomed, 
despite its possible utility. Thus, if one 
buys a dozen Apostle spoons, he may 
bring them in, duty free, for kitchen 
use, if he chooses; but a lace handker- 
chief that was made subsequent to Ful- 
ton’s navigation the Hudson is 
promptly charged with its appropriate 
duty. Secretary Reynolds seems to have 
answered with wonderful acumen the 
Conundrum of the Workshops 


of 


ation. 
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And the first rude sketch that the world has 
seen was joy to his mighty heart 

Till the Devil whispered behind the leaves: 
“It's pretty, but is it art?” 


It is a pity that Congressman Fowler's 
attack upon Speaker Cannon is 80 per- 
sonal and in language as 
partly to obscure the real gravity of his 
charges. People cannot be got to work 
themselves into excitement over the 
fact that one Representative, rather 
than another, is made Chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Recriminations on that score will fal! 
rather flat. Only languid interest can’ be 
taken in the assertion, on the one hand, 
that Mr. Fowler's deposition from his 
chairmanship will yet rank “the 
crime of 1909,” or in the retort, from 


so violent 


as 
the other side, that his lamentarions 
are nothing but the wails of a “squealer ” 
Much more to the point is the exhibi- 
tion of the Speaker’s very bad record 
in matters of public finance. We our 
selves have shown that he was on the 
wrong side in every financial measure 
of capital importance, having voted reg 
the inflation bills and 


ularly for all 


silver bills, and against all the sound 
measures—even the repeal of silver pur 
chases, in 1893—that have come up in 
his time. If currency reform is to be left 
to the tender mercies of a public man so 
ignorant and narrow and perverse as 
Speaker Cannon has shown himself to 
be, we can only say, Heaven help the re 


formers. 


The bloodshed McKee'e Rocks 


should surprise no one who has watch 


at 


ed the progress of the conflict hetween 
the Pressed Steel Car Company and Its 
employees. A disgraceful civil war has 
virtually been raging at the works. No 
less than 3,000 men under 
arms on the side of the strikers alone: 


have been 


daily fusillades have been reported, and 
yet the State of Pennsylvania has not 
acted except by ordering. out a nandful 
of constabulary. Whatever the 
its of the strike, if the 
is able to man its works 
owes it to itself 
company’s property 
of the men it employs. 
ers have a just cause, they are only In 
juring it by resorting to violence. Bui 


mer 
com pany 
the State 
the 


lives 


protect 
the 
If the ertrik 


to 


and 











174. 


lets will restore no man’s job and will 
merely harden the hearts of the em- 
ployers. Killing strike-breakers feeds no 
hungry mouths and alienates public 
opinion without which no such strike 
can be successful. Punishment of un- 
just and cruel employers can come gen- 
public 


erally only through that same 


opinion 


On the 
as strongly 


hand, we feel quite 


the time has gone 


other 
that 
when employers can take such a 


stand as President Hoffstot takes toward 


by 


his men. If the statement is correct 
that a_ skilled 
days and two nights, and then received 


riveter worked ten 
only $6.50 pay, and that another em- 
ployee of seven years’ standing worked 
ten and one-half days and received only 
$14.95, when he had formerly earned $30 
in the same time, there is every reason 
why the company should have met its 
employees and discussed labor condi- 
tions in an amicable spirit. To institute 
order is, we insist, all-essential for every 
one concerned, but as the Pittsburgh 
Sun put it: “More important to Pitts- 
burgh than her tonnage output is the 
making of good citizens out of all who 
labor here. He is an optimist, indeed, 
who can see any good at all in such eco- 
nomic conditions as ure bared in this 
strike and attendant rioting.” For an of- 
ficial to refuse to arbitrate where no 
principle is at stake, but merely a ques- 
tion of wage rates and hours cf labor, 
is to prove one’s self not only entirely 
out of touch with modern economic con- 
ditions, but entirely too autocratic and 
unreasonable to have charge of the 
destinies of thousands of employees. 


At last, Mr. Taft is caught in delib- 
erately, unblushingly, and wickedly re- 
versing one of his predecessor's poli- 
We hasten to call it to the atten- 
tion of the muck-raking magazines. 
West Point reveals the parting of the 
ways. It is only eight months cgo that 
Mr. Roosevelt was confronted with a 
hazing case involving five cadets. He 
knew that the law required the dismissal 
of these men; that the Academic Board 
of West Point was unanimously in favor 
of letting the law take its course; that 
the superintendent, Col. H. L. Scott, had 
publicly declared his apprehensions 
for the discipline of the Academy 
if the cadets were permitted to go 


cles. 


The Nation. 


superiors. But Mr. Roosevelt knew bet- 
ter, and true to his habitual custom, he 
let no such little thing as a Congress- 
made law stand in his way. Now, Mr. 
Taft deliberately reverses Mr. Roose- 
velt’s humanitarian policy, without a 
word of explanation or justification, and 
seven poor “boys” must undergo the “en- 
tirely needless hardship of being turned 
out.” Nothing is said about their being 
sent back for one year—there is merely, 
at Beverly, a craven desire tc abide 
by the law which prescribes diemissal 
for each hazer, without alternative. 


Secretary Wilson of the Department 
of Agriculture might well be content 
to allow the department year book just 
issued to stand as his nunc dimittis. In 
the twelve years that have marked his 
administration of the department, he 
has seen the staff grow from 2,444 to 
10,420—due to the increasing duties 
loaded by Congress upon this branch. 
The period has witnessed an increased 
average production per acre of such 
staples as cotton and corn, the former 
rising in the ten years prior to 1906 
from 172 pounds to 191 pounds per 
acre. Of course, this advance may con- 
note even more than a corresponding 
outlay per acre, but it may be due in 
part to more scientific and more econom- 
ical cultivation. The Secretary is very 
sanguine as to the American farmer's 
ability to provide food for any possible 
growth of our population. His declara- 
tion that as regards wages the “farm 
laborer has fared better than the work- 
ingman employed in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries” raises the query 
whether this wage increase in an es- 
sentially non-protected industry is com- 
patible with the protective shibboleth 
which the Secretary's party has always 
uttered. Not the least of the services 
which the farmer renders is the inter- 
national credit his exports create in our 
favor—a factor of great importance just 
at this present juncture, when gold ex- 
ports are large enough to be sobering. 

With the mimic war in Massachu- 
setts over, the country may now rest in 
peace—until there shall have heen 
drawn from the mancuvres the inevit- 
able dread lessons. Meanwhile, we are 
very happy for the regular army that 
it has achieved so glorious a victory. 
We can well imagine the heart-burnings 
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with an inferior force, had outwitted 
three of our shrewdest regular army 
generals. That we felt sure was an im- 
possibility, unless General Pew should 
prove a Napoleon in disguise. As for the 
lessons to be drawn from these field 
exercises, without in the least pretend- 
ing to military wisdom, we are really 
to wager a field gup against a cocked 
hat that they demonstrate, clearly, the 
utter defencelessness of our coasts and 
the absolute necessity of, at least, 20,- 
000 more coast artillerymen—or, should 
we say 30,000? At the same time, it is 
pleasant to record that in this war game 
the various State troops seem to have 
conducted themselves extremely well 
and demonstrated anew their military 
progress since 1898. 








The oft-repeated tale of our annual 
fire-waste was never more cogently put 
than by Mr. Edward T. Campbell last 
week at the Trans-Mississippi Congress 
at Denver. Losses by fire in the United 
States, he declared, cost three-quarters 
of a million dollars a day. In 1907, the 
entire fire-bill reached a total of $456,- 
000,000, or about one-half of the total 
value of new constructions in the same 
year. The neglect of collective hazard 
in the matter of high or non-fireproof 
buildings is the chief reason why our 
per capita fire losses are about ten times 
as great as those in Europe. There 
is in this country no adequate recogni- 
tion of the fact that fire losges are nev- 
er ultimately indemnified, and that fire 
insurance premiums are essentially tax- 
es imposed upon the community to 
spread the losses over a period, rather 
than to compel individuals to incur the 
same losses in lump sums at a single 
time. It is refreshing to see how frankly 
the West can be told of its errors in 
the matter of insurance. Mr. Campbell 
pointed out fearlessly that the three 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Connecticut practically insured _ the 
country, because of their reasonable 
laws governing insurance. 





There have been gross misrepresentations 
sent out regarding actions of the Depart- 
ment in certain matters. Criticisms have 
been pretty severe from some quarters; but 
knowing that I am absolutely right in the 
position 1 have taken I have paid no at- 
tention to them. In time it will be shown 
beyond a doubt that my course has been 
all right. 


In these words, according to a_ dis- 
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Secretary Ballinger has commented on 
the various attacks upon him. “At the 
same time,” he went on, “I realize that 
there are some things in the law gov- 
erning the disposition of public lands, 
which ought to be modified, and as soon 
as I shall have opportunity, I shall sug- 
gest such changes as appear to me to be 
necessary, and report to Congress.” 
the meantime, Mr. Ballinger says, the 
established policy of the Interior Depart- 
ment will continue. It is hard to see 
why even Mr. Pinchot should not be 
satisfied with this. 


In 





A dispatch from San Francisco as- 
serts that President Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California has established a 
strict censorship over all news emanat- 
ing from that institution. It can hardly 
be the case that the so-called censor- 
ship applies to matter other than of- 
ficial announcements of university pol- 
icy or action which should 
emanate from the university authorities. 
The dispatch in question, however, re- 
lates that “a curt letter has been sent 
out forecasting trouble for any profes- 
sor or instructor who discloses anything 
concerning the working of the institu- 
tion to reporters.” In view of some of 
the sensational reports that 
from university centres, it is easy to 
sympathize with President Wheeler. 
May not, however, the desired end be 
approximately reached, if discretion is 
exercised in the choice of a staff of in- 
struction? Liability to epigrammatic 
seizure may well disqualify for a faculty 
position a candidate otherwise qualified. 
The judicious organization of a uni- 
versity bureau of publicity codperating 
with a press bureau composed of stu- 
dent reporters has eliminated many of 
the cruder evils which unregulated and 
sensational newspaper exploitation of 
universities formerly occasioned. 


rightly 


emanate 





The action taken by the School Board 
of Chicago against Greek-letter secret 
societies in the public schools is no 
doubt wise. And, indeed, clubs and so- 
cial organizations even in the university, 
where the students are older, are, 
at the best, not an unmixed good. The 
recent action of Chicago University in 
dropping one hundred students brought 
a statement from the president that one 
cause of low scholarship was too great 
“social” interest. That, perhaps, is 
partly true, but a greater objection to 





strictly organized societie: is the ex- 
ciusion from the larger university life 
that membership often implies. They, 
too, often lead to a certain snobbish- 
ness and chauvinism, to a general nar- 
rowing of the sympathies. There should, 
of course, be social life at the uni- 
versity, which, broadly considered, has 
as its primary end the introduction of 
the student to the widest life, 
lectual and cultural, and that includes 
the social. 


intel- 


But the narrower and more 
intense social life invoived in the strict- 
ly organized “society” often works 
against the wider and more humane out- 
look. 


We can hardly believe that the verdict 


of $20,000, given by a St. Louis jury 
against a physic’an of that city, because 
he sewed up in a patienta roll of gauze, 
will stand in the higher courts. More 
intelligent persons will, we are sure, feel 
that to proceed against this cherished 
practice of some of our most dis- 
tinguished surgeons will be an undue 


interference with their liberty and their 


pursuit of happiness, and, therefore, 
quite unconstitutional. And whut would 
become of the newspapers, if they could 
not record from time to time tha: the 
great surgeon B., or the wonderful op- 
erator C., had carefully sewed up an 
unsterilized instrument or thirty-six 
inches of gauze in the place of a re- 
cently removed appendix? We are the 
more concerned because this is the sec- 
ond verdict of the same kind which we 
have noticed during the last few weeks 
Now we submit that physicians are but 
as human as the rest of us, and that to 
require general infallibility while op- 
erating ‘s a little bit more than the med- 


ical profession can be expected to endure 


in silence. 
Financial legislation in the British 
Parliament contrasts favorably with 


the analogous process in our Congress. 
The budget proposals emanate from the 
Ministers, and are presented to the 
House of Commons on the collective re- 
spons'!bility of the entire Cabinet. Then 
in the Commons, the scheme is canvass- 
ed both in its totality and in minutest 
detail. During the debate, which, as in 
the present case, often extends over 
weeks and months, the closest outside 
scrutiny of the measure is kept up un- 
der the sharpshooter fire of the press 
on both sides. The bye-elections, during 





this time, give to Parliamentary lead- 
ers and to the country at large a good 
inkling of the pulse of popular opinion. 
As a result of these combined processes, 
the dross is pretty thoroughly refined 
out of a budget measure, and the event- 
ual statute is at least a consistent whole. 
It is not pleasant to compare such a 
method with the 
of our legislators, from the first secret 


dark-lantern process 
concoction of a measure in the seciuded 
rooms of the majority of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to its final hasty s'gn.- 
ing by the President. 

The features 
from the pending Finance bill very well 


elimination of specific 
illustrates the peculiar excellence of the 
British process. Virtually, the aim of 
the measure is to secure large amounts 
of additional revenue, ooth for the navy 
and various schemes of social reform, 
without resorting to a protective tariff. 
Two main sources of new revenue chos- 
en are a tax on the increment value of 
land, and a super-tax levied on incomes 
of over £2,000. 


parture in finance had involved various 


But so radical a de 


dubious expedients. The excision of 
those excrescences one by one hag re- 
sulted from the complex process of cr'‘t- 
icism, while the basic principles of the 
budget are left intact. Thus the 
of the land’s valuation, it was proposed 
originally to impose ou the owner. The 
hardship this would have worked in in 


cost 


dividual cases was made so clear that 
the state now undertakes the valuation 
and will pay the cost thereof. The fail- 
ure to provide appeal for the taxpayer 
was pointed out by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice in a public address. As a resu!t of 
this criticism, an appeal has been al- 
lowed. The somewhat whimsical tax on 
ungotten minerals could not stand up 
against the ridicule it occasioned, and 
has been replaced by a tax on mining 
royalties. As a result of this open, pub- 
lic, and above-board discuss'on, the 
finance measure has stead'ly grown in 
popular favor. The bye-elections and 
public political meetings have shown an 
apparent stemming of the adverse po- 
litical tide. The Lords’ bluster about 
throwing out the budget 
beautifully less, and even Mr. 
is said to have advised them against 


The result 


is growing 
Balfour 


such unprecedented action. 
shows the unquestioned value of public- 
ity in the legislative handling of finan- 
cla] measures. 
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ARITHMETICAL NAVAL STRATE- 
GISTS. 


How can a science be both exact and 
is inevitably 
suggested by the settlement of the great 


inexact? This question 
naval dispute in England over the ad- 
ministration of the fleet, between Ad- 
and Sir John Fisher. 
Both profess themselves wholly satisfied 
with the outcome; both feel that they 
have been overwhelmingly sustained by 


miral Beresford 


the sub-committee of the Imperial De- 
fence Committee, and Beresford is able 
to tabulate eight distinct reforms which 
his crusade has compelled the Admiral- 
ty to introduce. Let no one believe, how- 
ever, that the peace now established is 
of 


ficers must 


to be long duration. Naval of- 


be fighting always, if not 
in their dreams or in their play, then 
each other. Now this is a very queer 
thing, because our naval lords are ever 


dictating to the statesmen of the world 


what they shall tax the people. No 
professional man on the whole globe 
so readily has his way or is listened to 
and obeyed so zealously. The navy man 


knows each year just how many ships 


will prevent the despoiling of his native 
land, and each year he reports with sor- 
row new dangers and greater needs 
But when it comes to administering his 
own province, this superman is in hot 
water all the time; his infallibility 


ceases when the threshold of his own 
Whether it be 
yards should be conducted, 


special field is invaded. 
how navy 
whether marines should or should not 
be on ships, whether a naval general 
staff is or is not desirable, the service is 
certain to be split asunder, and naval 
science appears at once anything but 
a science 


Let a naval officer but enter the field 


of international relations, and all his 
professional doubts vanish. His fears 
remain, for he is the most timid of 
mortals, seeing death and destruction 


everywhere, if the 
battleships to those of some one else is 
as he thinks it ought to 


we 


proportion of his 
not exactly 


be. Thus, now have an ever-in- 
creasing number of amusing, pecause 80 
naval strategists. 


In solemn earnestness they set in op- 


serious, arithmetical 
posing columns the lists of battleships 
and auxiliaries of the various Powers, 
find the'r own navy a poor second in 
the comparison, and immediately scent 


disaster to the integrity of their nation. 


Naturally, there follows a demand for 
still more ships and a fervent appeal 
to patriots to act promptly and vigor- 
ously, lest all be lost in a terrible dé 
bacle. That other countries are adding 
yearly to their fleets, making our per- 
manent superiority wholly out of the 
question, escapes the arithmetician’s 
notice. With a sigh of relief, he solves 
his little problem, points with pride to 
the result, and tells us that when we 
have a predetermined number of Dread- 
noughts, then, and not till then, we shall 
be safe. 

The latest apostle of the vicious doc- 
trine that only by predom!nant naval 
strength can the United States exist to 
carry out the plans of the founders and 
to an astonished world the 
orderly  self-govern- 
ment based an universal suffrage, is 
W. H. Beehler of the 
navy. In an article in the current Pro- 
ceedings of the Naval Institute, entitled 
“The Navy and Coast Defence,” he gives 
the conclusion to which his imagination, 


prove 
practicability of 


Commodore 


and his exact science 
“To protect the 
country, our navy must command four 
different spheres, the Atlantic, Pacific, 
West Indies, and Philippines. Command 
of the sea in these four spheres is es- 
sential, and it can only be attained by 
an adequate naval force.” Granted the 
premises, and the outcome must be ac- 
cepted in a fleet strong enough in each 
of these theatres of war to overpower 
any antagonist. Delightfully simple and 
obvious. He would be unpatriotic, even 
perchance, a mollycoddle, who should 
ask whether this Union might not sur- 
vive with less, rather than more, 
armored vessels; who should brutally 
point out the impossibility of reconcil- 
ing this gigantic expansion with the 
President's flat order to reduce the naval 
appropriation by at least thirty millions 
of dollars; or who should suggest that 
by a single act of justice to the Philip- 
pines the assumed need of one of these 
fleets would disappear entirely. 

The arithmetical naval strategist is 
not like other men. He lives in a world 
of his own where he blows his little bub- 
bles and maps out the only  possi- 
ble scheme of salvation, with serene in- 
difference to the actualities of life. 
It is a matter of course that he should 
coin new and sonorous phrases such as 
“strategic line of force” (whatever that 


his arithmetic, 


irresistibly lead him. 





may be); should advocate “a fleet of 





armored cruisers” (a discredited and ob- 
solete type); should dot the wide oceans 
with scouts cruising continually in 
search of the enemy (how happy to find 
him at last, like the old lady who night- 
ly looked for the burglar under her 
bed); should recommend fortifying 
such hopelessly exposed cities as San 
Diego; and should call for five vice-ad- 
mirals, forty-two rear-admirals, and oth- 
er officers and men in proportion. Very 
sapiently and in italics Commodore 
Peehler lays down this proposition. “Jf 
we command the seas no foreign naval 
force can attack our coasts.” Of course, 
dear arithmetician. who ever said it 
could? 

Some day there will arise a Lewis 
Carroll properly to satir:ze the Beeblers, 
the Deweys, the Beresfords of our day; 
to place the Mad Naval Officer alongside 
the Mad Hatter, the White Rabbit, and 
other immortal logicians. Meanwhile, we 
would simply submit to our statesmen 
who listen in such awe to every grad- 
uate of our Naval Academy, that naval 
officers’ decisions in matters interna- 
tional would be much worthier of cred- 
ence and acceptance, could they but 
reach a common understanding in a 
field admittedly their own. A science 
exact and yet hopelessly inexact is, we 
submit, an anomaly, particularly when, 
dealing with human beings, it begins its 
theories by confessing a total lack of 
faith in the human equation. The very 
exactness of their science prevents their 
taking into account national character- 
istics, conditions of discipline, and rela- 
tive efficiency. In his worship of the 
battleship, our arithmetician behind the 
gun sees no one in the conning tower, 
at the sights, or in the engine-room. A 
battleship is to him a battleship and 
nothing more. 


THE GENERAL STRIKE. 


The most recent advices from Stock- 
holm indicate pretty plainly the fail- 
ure and impending collapse of the Swed- 
ish strike. The struggle was unusually 
interesting for several reasons: it was 
perhaps the nearest approach to a uni- 
versal strike ever attempted; it vas con- 
ducted on the whole peaceably, so that 
the economic power of the unions was 
tested with little admixture cr alien 
forces; it was fought out among a homo- 
geneous people, where the introduction 
of immigrant strike-breakers was vir- 
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tually absent. The complete history of 
the movement we may not obtain for 
some time, but the indications are that 
its ill-success has removed many of the 
predicted terrors of the genera] strike. 

In its theoretic aspect, nothing would 
seem more menacing than a universal 
stoppage of labor. Most urban communi- 
ties have had some experience of the 
extreme inconvenience that a tie-up of 
the local transit system will produce. 
Multiply this by whatever factor repre- 
sents the totality of hand-workers, and 
it should seem as if anarchy or social 
revolution must result. In France, in- 
deed, this is the connotation which the 
term—general strike—carries. It is only 
another name for the hoped-for super- 
session of the government of the bour- 
It 
that the extensive strike in Paris ear- 


geoisie by the labor unions. ig true 
lier in the year was spoken of as a gen- 
an- 
The 
policy of organized labor in France, it 


eral strike. But this was only by 


ticipation or by mistaken usage. 
must not be forgotten, is to ignore the 


existing government, to abstain from 


asking beneficial legislation frum the 
Parliament, and to prepare for a coup 
d'état, whose alias is the general strike. 
In Sweden, as in most Teutonic coun- 
tries where labor’s attitude is largely 
opportunist, the general strike is ex- 
pected to operate within the framework 
of existing institutions, and by sheer 
economic necessity to effect the granting 
of labor’s claims. 

The first cause of the weakness of 
the general strike is the failure to 
make it really general. It is not likely 
that all classes of operatives will feel 
aggrieved at one and the same moment. 
Those whose condition is for the time 
being fairly satisfactory have an aver- 
sion for a sympathy strike. Their at- 
titude is: 

The distant Trojan never injured me. 
While they may be coerced by the urg- 
ent claim of the solidarity of labor, they 
find it difficult to forget their individual 
grievance at having to quit work. Many 
classes again, even of hand-workers, are 
not unionized. The Swedish farmers 
seem to have repulsed all suggestions of 
codéperating with the striking urban op- 
eratives. On the other hand, some of 
the best organized unions refusc flatly 
to go out at the behest of an unrecog- 
nized labor leader. Those who are in 
public employ are particularly chary 


about quitting their posts. Thus the 





| 


| 





soldiers and the police in Sweden seem 
to have been mindful of ‘he services ex- 
pected of them by the state. Even the 
paupers supported at public cost, when 
ordered to perform certain tasks, such 
as burying the dead at Stockholm, fear- 
ed to decline, dreading the cessation of 
the support now received from the pub- 
lic chest. 

A second major reason which accounts 
for the general strike’s missing fire is 
the quick-spreading alienation of public 
favor. The strikers themselves are sur- 
prised to find how numerous is the rest 
Where the 
gle is restricted to an out-and-ont fight 


of the community. strug: 
between a single trade or corporation 
and its operatives, and where a good 
prima-facie case can be made out for the 


strikers, public opinion ‘s generally in 


clined to support the more numerous 
party. People put up good-naturedly 
with no little inconvenience in the hope 


that it may aid the workmen. Put when 


the public {n the réle of amicus curiae 
has its toes stepped on is compelled 
to walk in rainy weather as well ag in 


sunshine, because of suspended transit; 
has to put itself on siege rations 
depend upon the police for the «listribu- 
tion of the children’s milk, the beauties 


of the general strike begin to fade, and 


a prompt clamor arises for stringent 
enforcement of the law, and, if nec- 
essary, for an industrial dictatorship to 
protect society at large from the war- 
ring factions. 

When cases growing out of such in- 


dustrial conflicts finally come u» before 
the courts, and the conduct of the par- 
ties defendant is scrutinized in the dry, 


cold light of statutes precedents, 


and 


the law is generally found to be pe- 
culiarly unsympathetic to these at- 
tempts to coerce employers auc inci- 


dentally to starve and incouvenience 
the public in the process 
part of our law in this country is more 


bearing on the 


Perhaps no 


conservative than that 
legality of strikes. Originally, at com- 
mon law, both in England and Amer- 
ica, all strikes were unlawful. This ex- 
treme position has long been vacated, 
but courts still restrict with extreme 
caution the objects for which a strike 
is a lawful expedient. Anything that 8a- 
vors of the boycott or the sympathetic 
strike is likely to be treated with short 
shrift. The sharp doctrine is laid down 
terms of the 


that only to better the 


strikers’ own employment is a strike 


and | 





shy a § 
lawful. Employees in public service cor- 
porations, moreover, are assimed to 
have obligations co-extensive kind 
with that of the corporation. So in many 
other trades and professions, striking is 
not the privilege of any moment. A sur- 


———__—= = : 


in 


geon who suspended an operation to 
haggle for a higher remuneration would 
probably land where operations are lim. 
ited to picking oakum. 

universal 
Strike 


The final weakness in the 
strike is that it cuts both ways 
funds lose their efficiency when every- 
body is on strike. The story ia told of 
an ambitious young strategist ct West 
Point who asked h's instructor why for- 
tifications were not built in the form of 
a circle so as to be “equally strong all 
The 


opined that such a fort would be 


around.” gray-haired instructor 


“equal- 
Something of this 


ly weak all around.” 


kind is discovered in the general strike 


its instigators are going to starve s80- 
ciety into submission, and then discover 
that their own larder goes bare just 
a trifle before that of their opponents 
We doubtless shall have many sore 


trials before our industrial organization 





is perfected, but it is comforting to be- 


lieve that the general strike is rather 
more terrible on paper than in fact 
WRATH AND GOLF. 
We are glad to see the spectator 


questioning the legend of the infuriated 
golfer. It is one of the ancient conven- 
tions of golf—or of those who talk and 
write and make jokes and draw comic 
pictures about the game—that it con- 
stantly provokes its votaries to wrath, 
all But 


were ever largely has 


malice, and uncharitableness. 
if that 


certainly ceased to be so. It is indeed 


true, it 


the case that you will occasionally see 


an unfortunate player in a hideous 
bunker or trap, burying himself deeper 
in sand and bad language, but that is 


exceptional. The dear old stories about 
the golfer who in a fit of rage breaks 
every club in his bag, and vents his fury 
upon man and nature impartially, re- 
late to prehistoric times, even supposing 
The choleric 
of 


they were ever true. ma- 


jors, the passionate pilgrims the 
links, the caddies fleeing from the wrath 
to come, the scarred bosom of the fair 
green, the air quivering with profanity 

all this has more to do with the humor- 
ous tradition of the game than with its 


actual practice. 
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The present race of golfers are among 
the most equable-tempered and well- 
Watch them at thelr 
play, and you cannot but be struck with 


poised of mortals. 


the sedate way in which they go about 
it. Mental absorption, concentration of 
the whole physique, intent study of 
each shot, and a strained following of 
the flight and fall of the bali—these are 
the main things that impress the ob- 
server, and they are totally inconsistent 
with the intermittent explosions of un- 
which 


The devotees of the 


governable anger he may have 
been led to expect. 
links exhibit frequent gleams of jollity. 
They have their jokes with each other, 
their side remarks, their mock praise, 
all 
mates, and never violating the etiquette 
of the of their 


is melodramatic posing and violent out- 


their acid comment between inti- 


game—and a part fun 
cries, when calamity overtakes them, as 
if despair had seized them for its own. 
This may mislead the bystander, but the 
others know that it is only feigning. 

this fact, some 
the beloved tradi- 


Compelled to admit 


persons, steeped in 
tion of the wrathful golfer, put a wrong 
They say that 


becoming better tempered. 


interpretation upon it. 
golfers are 
If the Comminatory Service is not so 
often read on the links as it used to be, 


it is because men have grown ashamed 


of their senseless objurgations. They 
are convicted of sin by quiet and well- 
behaved companions, or, possibly, by 


the presence of ladies on the green or 
on the club-house piazza, and set about 
mending their manners. Their patience 
of 


the game itself, and they are less prone 


becomes schooled by the discipline 
than before to let the sun go down upon 
the links and their wrath at the same 


time Now, we are reluctant even to 


appear to take anything away from the 
moral glories of golf, and should be only 
too happy if we could make out the 
game to be the nursing-mother of all 
but 


the virtues; we fear the ugly fact 


is otherwise. It is not moral striving, 
the endless struggle for excellence 
that the 


avold 


but 


in the game, leads earnest 


golfer to tempestuous and un- 
seemly raging. 
of 


The acutest 


It is a question rather psycho- 


physics than of morals. 
analysis of golf shows it to differ from 
all other games in the degree of fixed at- 
tention it requires at the moment of the 
stroke. There is no reflex action to help 


the player. The game never becomes 


automatic. The impulse, the initiative, 
the summoning up of the whole man, 
have constantly to be under the golfer’s 
control, and he speedily discovers that 
he cannot get on without a nice nervous 
poise. He learns that the most trifling 
external accidents—a temporary indiges- 
tion, loss of sleep, business worry—will 
put him off his game mysteriously, and 
he is not fool enough to add anything in 
the way of internal excitement, if he 
can help it. An oath a hole is almost 
like giving his opponent a stroke a hole. 
avd heroic 
which he 
are only proofs that he is 
It is not 
If 
swearing more terribly than the army 


Hence, the self-restraint 
calmness under misfortune 
displays, 
trying to play the game well. 


a moral scruple that holds him in. 


in Flanders would cut his handicap, the 
air would be blue about him; but he is 
well aware that madness lies that way, 
The 
enoice of clubs is not more important 


as well as strokes over bugey. 
than the cultivation of an equal mind. 
Greater is he that ruleth his spirit, and 
maketh a fine recovery, than he who 
taketh a city, or captureth the gallery, 
by a brilliant drive. Ebullitions of rage 
mean not only bad taste, but a bad 
Herein lies the explanation of the 
fact that so many good golfers seem to 
to the mis- 
chances of their favorite sport, and to 
Sevis tran- 
quillus in undis, which may be translat- 


score. 


have steeled themselves 


have taken as their motto: 
“Don't get mad even if you crive 


ed, 
into a water hazard.” 


A WORD FOR AUTUMN. 

St. Nicholas for September prints a 
number of brief essays by boys and 
girls, written in a prize competition, 
upon the theme, “My Favorite Season— 
and Why.” Their excellence consists 
in the!r spontaneity and in their nat- 
ural, unsophisticated analysis of their 
delight in the out-of-doors life. The 
contributions are none the worse that 
they betray no inkling of a reminiscence 
of Thomson's But among 
those deemed worthy of the prizes there 
is none, if we except one, that sings the 
glories of Indian summer, which betrays 
a partiality for autumn. This predilec- 
tion for one of the other three seasons 
is characteristic not alone of children, 
but of their elders. 

Autumn is unquestionably the least 


“Seasons.” 








spectacular season. Spring appeals to 








the sense of novelty, to the expectation 
of release from confinement, to the 
pleasures of hope. With women, it is 
To 
them the earth’s “divine renewal” has 


almost universally the favor'te. 


a symbolical meaning which “mere 
man” cannot wholly perce've. If, in the 
spring, the young man’s fancy prover>- 
jally turns to thoughts of love, it turns 
thereto “lightly,” almost casually, and 
not improbably because the young man 
To the 


athletic temperament, summer is allur- 


has a touch of spring fever. 
ing. The sense of untrammelled free- 
dom in the out-of-doors, the escape from 
school tasks, from  busi- 
ness, or the unalloyed delight in sport 


the vacat’on 


and exercise find in summer their fittest 
opportunity. On the other hand, winter 
has a double claim. The esthetic charm 
with their 
sports, tells in its favor. Winter, more- 


of snow and ice, zestful 
over, carries for the children the lure 
of Yuletide festivities, and for their eld- 
ers the pleasant sense of shut-in isola- 
tion and family solidarity peculiar to 
the open hearth. 


But it must not be forgotten that each 
season has the defects of its qualities. 
Spring, especially the early spring, :s 
varium et mutabile semper. Then you 
can never tell what a day may br'ng 
forth. The one thing certain is that it 
is dangerous to let the fire in the fur- 
nace go out. Neither the ground nor the 
temperature affords occasion for the 
hardy sports of winter, nor the vigorous 
out-of-doors existence that summer 
brings. The illness that mortal flesh is 
heir to is always lurking about the turn 
of the year, and every schoolmaster will 
bear witness that childhood’s epidemics 
usually cluster around the traditional 
spring vacation. The joys of summer are 
often purchased at a heavy cost. The 
conscious effort after bodily comfort 
is incessant. To speak of heat ani 
humidity and dust is superfluous, but 
every one has sympathized with Sidnev 
Smith, who “found there was nothing 


‘left for it but to take off my flesh 


and sit in my bones.” But the discom- 
forts of wintertime are worse. Then, if 
ever, one agrees with Mr. Squeers in 
his verdict that “natur’ is a rum ‘un.” 
The white veil of snow which has 0 
often been idealized means weeks of 
slush. The wizard architecture of Jack 
Frost means frozen water pipes and 
plumbers’ bills, not to mention the colds 
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and coughs and influenza that hold 
revel. 

To the eye of experience, therefore, 
the fall of the year may rightly have 
a claim as the most auspicious season 
No greater libel was ever uttered than 
the allegation that the closing days of 
November, the “saddest of the year,” are 
fairly typical of autumn. It is more 
than half due to the prejudice of the 
poets that the “season of mists and mel- 
low fruitfulness” bears so bad a name 
among its fellows. Whenever a rider of 
Pegasus feels lachrymose, he is almost 
sure to work !n some siander on the 
autumn. Thus Tennyson felt: 

Tears from the depth of some divine de- 
spair 

Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 
In looking on the happy autumn fields. 
No wonder that he confessed he knew 
“not what they mean.” Here in sutumn, 
is found the even tenor of all the year 
as summer heat melts imperceptibly into 
the invigorating charm of cooler days. 
The harvests are all but gathered in. 
The grapes and apples and nuts presage 
a cheer that never attaches to the pre- 
carious peach crop. Even with its slow 
progress towards winter, the autumn is 
prodigal of gifts: 

When the frost is on the pumpkin, 

And the corn is in the shock. 

As one grows in years, performance 
and not promise takes an added value. 
It is broad-shouldered Ceres, with her 
lap full of good things, not the willowy 
and changeable “Aprille with his 
shoures soote,” that challenges our re 
gard. We come to dread the sudden 
change and climatic extremes. “Some- 
times too hot the eye of heaven doth 
shine” for us to remain quite unblinded 
by his rays. But in the clear light of 
the hunter’s moon we see things as they 
really are. 


THOMAS HOOD. 


‘. 

It cannot be thought that a wew life 
of Hood was widely desired, nor does the 
writing* of Mr. Walter Jerrold show 
that charm of manner which makes us 
grateful for unimportant things. Yet, 
at least, the biography is the result of 
honest painstaking, and has the solid 
merit of correcting traditional errors 
and of offering a considerable amount of 
new material. It is well enough to be as- 
sured that the true date of Hood's birth 
in London was 1799; to have an exact 





*Thomas Hood: Hia Life and Times. By Walter 
Jerrold. New York: Jebn Lane Co. $5 net 





relation of his years in Scotland, 1815- 
1817, when, according to Mr. Jerrold, 
his determination was formed to de- 
vote himself primarily to literature, 
rather than to engraving. and to know 
that h's marriage, in 1825, was not in 
opposition to the wishes of Miss Rey- 
nolds’s people and brought no bitterness 
to h's amiable heart. It may even be 
that there is still a sufficient number of 
admirers of Hood's humor and pathos 
—among whom, indeed, | count myself 

to justify the fuller printing of his 


mad letters and the telling of all his 
madder practical jokes. There may be 
some who will welcome the complete 


story of his stay on the Continent from 
1835 to 1840, with its rollicking German 
friendships; who will read willingly the 
lengthened record of his struggle against 


fa‘ling health during his last five years | 
in England, and to hear his brave death- | 


bed profession of faith, almost his last 
remembered utterance: 

It's a beautiful world, and since I hav 
been lying here, I have thought of it more 
and more; it is not so bad, even humanly 
speaking, as people would make it out I 
have had some very happy days while I 
lived in it, and I could have wished to stay 
a little longer. But it is all for the best, 
and we shall all meet in a better world! 

Through the troubles and anxieties 
caused by illness and, it must be added, 
by imprudence in money matiers, Hood 
preserved this buoyant cheerfulness. 
One comfort comes trom this biogra 
phy—although Mr. Jerrold did not quite 
intend it—in dispelling the supposed 
tragedy of Hood's life, which would 
have him driven by grinding necessity 
to the production of vendible comicali- 
ties. At the very beginning of his ca- 
reer Barry Cornwall is exclaiming to a 
friend over the pity “that Hood should 
have given up serious poetry for the 
sake of cracking the shells of jokes 
which have not always a kernel”; and 
so the trad‘tion has been passed down 
to us of a fine creative artist who de- 
liberately diverted his talents to the pop- 
ular market, with all the misery of such 
a conscious degradation. There was, no 
doubt, a vein of delicate pathos in his 
genius, but no one can this l'fe 
without feeling that not the hateful res 
angusta but the inevitable bent of his 
mind made him from boyhood to the 
fading years of sickness the jester of 
England. His “National Tales” in prose 
(published early in 1827), de- 
liberate effort to prove his rights to an- 


read 


were a 


other name 


The ser'ous character of the generality of 


the stories [he says in his preface}, isa de 
viation from my former attempts, and I 
have received adv'ce enough, on that ac- 
count. to make me present them with some 
misgiving. But because | have jested else- 
where. it does not follow that I am incom- 
petent for gravity, of which any owl is 
capable; or proof against melan holy, which 
besets even the ass Those who can be 


touched by neither of these moods rank lower 





indeed than both of these creatures. It is 
from none of the player's amb tion, which 
has led the buffoon by a rash step into the 
tragic buskin, that I assume the sadder 
humor, but because I know from certain 
passages that such affections are for- 
eign to my nature life 
I have often been as “sad as night,” 
and not like the young gentlemen of France 
merely from wantonness, It is th« 


nor 
During my short 
time, 


con .rast 


of such leaden and golden fits that lends a 
double relish to our days. 

All which is perfectly true, but it did 
not save the “National Tales’ from be 
ing a flat failure. As for “Tylney Hal 

his attempt at sustained fiction, its char 


Dickens’: 
tas “the most extraordinar 


acter is indicated by praise wf 
jumble of 
extravagance and espec al 
Lamb's 
puns as “so neat, that 

foe to that sort of 

being expectant of might 


all thro’ and not find you out.’ 


II. 


in'mitable cqu'vocator 


impossible 
admiration 
the 

joke 


cleverness": or by 
of its most 
inveterate not 


‘em, read it 


as the 
in words that Hood won a 
among his contemporaries, erd will be 
remembered. In Blackwood's Magazine 
for April, 1830, an unknown rhymster 
hit off a number of English writers in 
quatrains, ending with Hoo: 


It was 
reputation 


Impugn I dare not thee 
For I'm of puny brood 
Aad 
With pungent 


thou would’st punish 


hardinoop. 


me 
The foolish lines show the place of 
Hood in l'terature, though the puns em 
ployed are, as Mr. Jerrold rightly says, 
not at all of the genus that eave Hood 
his fame. His letters overrun with quib 
bling conceits; his pencil could scarcely 
draw a picture without a play in forms: 
hind of 
“the equ:vocation of 


his practical jests were a am 
phibology in 
the fiend!” 
the last, in wonder and dismay 

The fact is the pun has 


name in society, and Hood 


act 
we are likely to exclaim at 
got a bad 
dare we add 
Lamb also?—as its devotee would prob 
ably be shunned to-day as a Lore in any 
club of London or New York 
for this unpopularity of 
a once admired species of wit, for it ‘s 
subject to a woeful abuse. In his “Sh'r- 
Brooks of Punch” Mr. G. 8 
gives too numerous illustrations of what 
the profession of 
to be; for horrid example 


There is 


some reason 


ley Layard 


punning soon came 


summer evening Thackeray arrived 
Punch He had given up 
a lady's dinner for a dinner with Lord John 
Russell, the litth left 


him in the lurch “So,” he come 


One 
late at the dinner 


and statesman had 
said, “I 
as a peas-aller to Mr. P. to eat my peas in 
peace.” 

“But mind your Q’s as well,” 


said Shirley, “and you must take your cues 


you must 


from me or I shall not excuse you.” 


Peculiar taste in entertainment! Let us 


pray for it an everlasting requiescat 
in pace. It should be added that the 
Victorian afterwits were not the first 
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or only ones to bring the double-tongued 
Muse into contempt. Early in the forties 
of the eighteenth century, Mrs. El'za- 
beth Carter had planned a jeu d'esprit 
“The Whole Art and Mystery of 
Punning,” calculated “to ‘furnish the 
sweet nepenthe of nonsense in such co- 
pious streams as to water the face of 
the whole earth.” The prospectus should 
be perused by all intending sinners. “To 


on 


so great a height of perfection,” she 
declares, “have the authors of this work 
carried their design, as to lay down 
rules to divide, subdivide, compound, re- 
compound, decompound, rack, torture, 
strain, and quodlibetificate any word 


intd a pun by nineteen several ways of 
false spelling.” 


ITI. 
But the pun is not necessarily and 
was not always this criminal act of 
verbicide, as Oliver Wendell Holmes 


has called it; an evening with Theodore 
Hook, we may remember, could wring 
from Coleridge the exclamation that he 
was as great a gen‘us as Dante. There is 
a pleasant reward in going back now 
and then to the group of wits who treat- 
ed punning with the scrupulous delicacy 
of a fine art; and of this practice Hood, 
at least, so far as the litera scripta can 
decide, was the incomparable master. 
There is some exaggeration in saying, as 
a reviewer in the Spectator wrote not 
long ago, that “Hood’s pioneer work— 
Hood's own unique work—was the pun- 
ning ballad, which may be said not 
only to have begun, but in its best form 
to have died, with him.” That is to pass 
a little lightly over the work of 
many writers before Hood’s day; more 
particularly it is to forget the ballads 
of Goldsm'th, such, for instance, as the 
stanzas on “Mrs. Mary Blaize,” which 
would seem quite in place if found in 
“Hood's Own.” It is to forget also the 
excellent absurdities of the “Ingoldsby 
Legends” and other later works. Yet it 
is true that Hood remains the inap- 
proachable master of the pun in all its 
shades of excellence, and to understand 
his humor, and indeed his fancy, is to 
practise a useful discrimination among 
the different kinds of equivocation. 
Charles Lamb, as a connoisseur in the 
art, pointed the way to the right classi- 
fication, when, !n his remarks on the 
“Odes and Addresses,” he censured his 
friend not for excess of wit, but for the 
occasional use of the wrong sort of wit 


too 


What we allude to [he writes] Is a mix- 
of incompatible kinds; the perpetual 
of puna in these little effusions 


ture 
recurrence 
of humor; puns uncalled for, and perfectly 


gratuitous, a sort of make weight; puns, 
which, if missed, leave the sense and the 
drollery full and perfect without them. You 


may read any one of the addresses, and not 
catch a quibble In it, and it shall be just 
as good, nay better; for the addition of sald 
quibble only serves to puzzle with an un- 
necessary double meaning. A pun is good 
when it can rely on its single self; but, 
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called in as an accessary, it weakens—un- 
less it makes the humor, it enfeebleg it. 


What Lamb means, as becomes evi- 
dent from his comment on the humor of 
the “Ode to Joseph Grimaldi, Senior,” 
but what he does not quite say, is that 
the pun succeeds when it plays pri- 
marily on the double sense of a single 
word and not on the mere similarity 
in sound of two words. The Jate Canon 
Ainger, in his “Life of Hood,” comes 
closer to the real distinction, while 
hinting at a larger classification: 


Herbert, Crashaw, Donne [Lamb had made 
the same comparison with the “metaphysi- 
cal” poets], in like manner, have their abun- 
dant and perishable affectations. Yet all of 
these in turn show how true wit may sub- 
serve the highest aims of the Poet; and that 
in fact, so far from Wit and Poetry being 
irreconcilable, they shade and pass into one 
another by gradations quite imperceptible. 
Who shall decide, on the moment, whether 
Waller’s couplet— 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 


Let in new light through chinks which time had 
made— 


is to be pronounced witty or poetical? The 
truth is that it is both; and that the two 
are fused, beyond possibility of separation, 
by the intensity and sincerity of the Truth 
enforced. 


Now Waller’s couplet, as Canon Ainger 
might have pointed out, is at once both 
poetical and witty just because it con- 
tains an uncertain play on words hover- 
ing midway between the true metaphor 
and the avowed quibble. Its position 
is clearer if we comyare it with two 
stanzas which turn on different equivo 
cations of the same word. In Cardinal 
Newman’s hymn— 
kindly Light 
gloom, 

Lead thou me on; 
the night is dark, and I am far from home; 

Lead thou me on, 


Lead, amid the encircling 


we have sheer poetry, with no suspicion 
of wit. The pun, if we may use the term 
in so generic a sense, lies in those physi- 
cal qualities of light which the mind 
has always and instinctively associated 
with the moral qualities of the spirit. 
There is an equivocation of ideas, if 
you insist; but without the clement of 
surprise, and springing from a deep 
similarity of emotional content. This is, 
properly speaking, metaphor. At the 
other extreme lies such a stanza as 
this epitaph on a lamp-lighter; 
Faithful at lighting lamps thou wast, 
Till soul and body grew so light, 
That one is wafted now with dust, 
While t’other shines a star of night. 


Here is the pun in its vulgarest form— 
a pure quibble, whose whole force is 
in the unity of sound of two distinct 
words “light” as opposed to dark and 
to heavy, and whose wit, if it have any, 
rests on the element of surprise alone. 
Between these two, the metaphorical 
and the quibbling use of the word, 





stands Waller's witty comparison, which 





is raised by its play on sense rather 
than sound above the quibble, yet which 
so dwells on the physical accessories of 
light, and so depends for its effect on the 
unexpected turn, as to be strictly, not 
a poetical metaphor, but a conceit. 


IV. 


These are the three terms of figura- 
tive speech—the quibble or base pun, 
the conceit, and the metaphsr. For 
the most part Hood ranges on a ground 
below the middle term and above the 
lowest—on a ground which way be des- 
ignated the legitimate pun. Not always, 
indeed; for at times, he, like other wits, 
forgets to resist the first temptation of 
his own cleverness. Thus a catch in an 
old Scotch ballad, “cauld, cauld, he lies 
beneath the deep,” may set him off on 
a long chase after words whose only 
association is their similarity of sound: 





But still that jolly mariner 
Took in no reef at all, 

For, in his pouch, confidingly, 
He wore a baby’s caul; 

A thing, as gossip-nurses know, 
That always brings a squall! 


The ensuing wave, with horrid foam, 
Rush'd o’er and cover'd all.— 

The jolly boatman’s drowning scream 
Was cmother’d by the squall,— 
Heaven never heard his cry, nor did 
The ocean heed his caul. 


But more often there is a kind of ac- 
companying twist in the situation it- 
self, playful or grotesque, which raises 
the humor above the exasperation of 
sheer verbicide, as in “Faithless Nelly 
Gray” or the less grewsome “Sally 
Brown”: 

O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 
I've met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow. 
And this twist may become the very 
substance of the humor, so that the play 
on words is lost in what may be called 
the equivocation of circumstances, or 
the pun in things themselves. So it is 
throughout the “Parental Ode”: 
Thou little tricksy Puck! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 
Light as the singing bird that wings the 
air— 
(The door! the door! he'll tumble down the 
stair!) 
Vv. 


Hood’s manner of punning is an old 
story no doubt, and needs no iaterpre- 
ter. But it may not have been so often 
remarked that the trick pursues him 
even into his solemn moods; is, indeed, 
in more or less disguised form, one of 
his efficient instruments of pathos. 
There was a vein of melancholy in the 
man, nor was he, as he says, “incompe- 
tent for gravity.” He was in this respect 
like other humorists who have turned 
lightly from laughter to tears, but he 
differed from others in his ability to 
measure sadness with a conscious pun: 








Born of the secret soul's mistrust, 

To feel her fair ethereal wings 
Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust; 
Even the bright extremes of joy 

Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
Whose fragrance ends in must. 

O give her, then, her tribute just, 

Her sighs and tears, and musings holy! 
There is no music in the life 

That sounds with idiot laughter solely; 
There's not a string attuned to mirth, 
But has its chord in Melancholy. 


Perhaps it is the fatalistic pun lur- 
ing the mind from beneath the more 
man‘fest metaphor of may and must that 
gives a peculiar piquancy to these lines, 
as if under a masquerade of sorrow 
we should catch glimpses of « face not 
smiling, but itself sorrowing. Such an 
audacious quibbling with melancholy 
leads one to reflect on the intimate mix- 
ture of laughter and tears in some forms 
of art, on the slender partition in hu- 
man life between joy and sadness, or 
what may be called the ambiguity of the 
emotions. They stand so near together 
and pass so easily one into the other for 
the reason that their cause is so ambig- 
uous; for regret and disappointment, 
like the merry accidents of life, though 
to different ends, spring from a kind of 
disparity between expectation and event. 
The only peculiarity of Hood is that he 
uses the juggling with words more con- 
sciously than other poets to «xpress the 
juggling realities of fate. Thus, were it 
not for the harshness of the term, the 
ambiguity of sleep and morn and the 
soul’s secret mistrust in “The Death- 
Bed” might almost be called punning: 
We watch’d her breathing thro’ the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro! 


So silently we seem’d to speak— 

So slowly moved about! 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out! 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied— 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died! 


For when the morn came dim and sad— 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours! 


Is our perception here merely quick- 
ened by our familiarity with the equivo- 
cating habit of the writer, or has 
this habit really led him on more 
audaciously than others to that 
verge of sentiment where the _ in- 
strument of pathos is almost confused 
with that of humor? The latter is the 
case, I think; for I observe that he car- 
ries this same tendency not only into his 
other pathetic poems (making of this 
same likeness of sleep and death in one 
passage of his “Hero and Leander,” at 
least, a pure conceit), but into all the 
emotions. It would be tedious to hunt 
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out the various illustrations of this 
lurking wit in his poems of awe and 
regret and indignation and fancy; it 
would even tend to disconcert us !n our 
enjoyment of his delicate craftsmanship. 


Only one example I cannot pass over, 
for its comment on the ambiguous 
charm of beauty: 

O saw ye not fair Ines’ 

She’s gone into the Wes 

To dazzle when the sun is down, 

And rob the world of rest 

She took our daylight with her. 


The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 

To Poe these lines had “an inexpressi- 
ble charm”—as indeed to whom have 
they not?—and I think it is not extrava- 
gant to say that some part here of that 
“petulant, impatient sorrow” (the word 
is too strong) which Poe connected with 
the incomplete realization of beauty in 
art, is due to the teasing duplicity in- 
troduced by the word “West.” The emo- 
tional impression of the whole poem is 
too fine and pure to class it as a con- 
ceit; it is metaphor of the truest sort 
Yet withal the realism of the action of 
the second line, the insistence on the 
similarity of physical motion, adds a 
certain whimsical element, as if a meta 
phor might at the same time be a 
conceit and—let us not say a pun, but— 
a play on words. Not the least or the in- 
terests attaching to Hood's werk is this 


persistent amphibology of his genius 
Better than in almost any other writer, 
we can, in him, follow poetic wit 
through all its gradations of quibbling 
and conceit and metaphor, where, in- 
deed, these are not blenied = to 
gether in a kind of sublimated punning 
We seem thus at times to come very 
close to the equivocation that lies in 


the human heart, too close, it may be, 
for the uses of great poetry. We are re- 
minded too coarsely that the powers of 
literature are only figures of speech, 
just as Brutus, after serving virtue for 
a lifetime, found it im the end, not a 
thing, but a word. P. E. M. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


In a recent letter giving some notes about 
that famous Italian book of wood-engrav- 
ings, the “Hypternomachia Poliphili,” Ven- 
ice, 1499, it is said that “an example has 
been acquired recently by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Morgan 
owns. and has owned for a long time, three 
copies of the first edition. One of these, in 


an old blue morocco eighteenth century 
binding, is perhaps the tallest copy known, 
the leaf measuring ful! 12% inches in 
height. It is from the Brayton Ives Libra- 
ry, and in the sale catalogue was described 
as “large paper” and as having been 
‘bought from Morgand of Paris, and said 


by him to be unique.” All copies were no 
doubt originally alike paper, some 
having been trimmed than others 
Mr. Morgan acquired the book with the The- 


Irwin collection. His second copy 


as to 


closer 


odore 


‘the sixteenth 
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only one-eighth inch shorter, is in citron 
morocco by Roger Payne, a fine and au- 
thentic specimen of the work of this fa- 
mous binder. It was formerly in the 


lection of Mark Masterman Sykes 


col 


and later 


ir that of James Toovey. The third copy 
from the Richard Bennett collection, is in 
a superb binding of brown morocco richly 
tooled, and bearing on each cover the fa 
mous device of Demetrio Carnevari, physi- 
cian to Pope Urban the VIII. Examples of 
books bound for him are as rare and as 
highly prized by collectors as those from 
the libraries of Grolier and Malol/ 

The book seems to have been of 80 much 
interest, even in early days, that special 
bindings were put upon many copies In 
the strictest use of the word it is not at 


all a rare book—probably a hundred copies 
might be traced—and while its value seems 
to hold in the auction room, it does not ma 
terlally increase. The Beckford copy, in an 
old Venetian binding, brought £130 in 1883, 
and the Turner copy £137 in 1888. These 
prices have, believe, been twice 
exceeded at public sale. Charles V's 
£151 in the Earl of Ashburnham’'s 
sale, June, 1897, and on November 3 of last 
year, £159 was paid for the Newton copy, 
blue Derome. This was a 
very tall copy, 12% inches, the same height 
as the Toovey-Morgan example 

Of the second edition of the book, which 
actually rarer than the first, 
and which was printed in Paris in 1545, Mr 
Morgan fine One is 
‘n an Italian binding of brown morocco of 
the back sides 
very richly gilt and painted in colors. This 
volume was exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club Exhibition 1891 The 
copy is in the original vellum covers 

The Third Quarterly Part of Karslake's 
“Book-Auction Record,” covering sales in 


we only 
‘ opy 


brought 


in morocco by 


is no doubt 


has two very copies 


century, and 


in second 


London from April 1 to June 30, 1909, and 
recording 5,511 lots, is Just ready. But few 
items of exceptional rarity or interest are 


included in this part, the most notable be- 


ing the volume in old binding containing 
five pieces (or, more correctly, four, two 
having been published together) from the 
press of William Caxton. This volume, one 


of the most interesting of Caxton books to 
come into the 
years, was sold on May 21 to “Stanley” 
£2,600. It was, it is now reported, 
for the owner, and has since been dis 
posed of privately to Mr. J. W. Ellsworth 
of New York city Mr per- 
haps best known as the owner of the Brin- 
ley-Cole-Ives copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
and of the Daly set of the Four Folios of 


auction market in recent 
for 
“bought 


in” 


Elisworth is 





Shakespeare, although he is the owner cf 
many other rare books 
( ‘ Ls a 7 J | , ; , 
orre spon ence. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION 
To THE Epiror or THE NATION 
Str: Your editorial of August 5, upon 
“Studen: Activities,” continuing as it does 
a long series of adverse critic'sms upon 
uur present college administration, etates 
what is patently true, but fails, it seems 


to me, to give the fundamental! reason fo~ 
the ecl.pse of the curriculum by the “ac- 
tivities’ or to suggest any useful 


If the undergraduates at our colleges or in 


remedy 
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the arts departments of our Eastern uni- 
versities concentrate their interest on ath- 
journalism, debating, fraternity 
management, and similar pursuits, it can- 
not be wholly due to their juvenility or 
barbirism If alumni habitually look 
back upon their college “activities” as the 


letics, 


most vaiuable part of their four years of 
undergraduate life, it cannot be all senti- 
mentalism There must be some radical 
failure on the part of the college itself to 
meet the wants of these young men It 
is a commonplace observation that the 
same youths who have idled through their 
college courses become enthusiastic work- 
e! in technical or professional schools; 
whereas only the grind—that is, the per- 


son who expects to turn his college course 


to advantage as a teacher, or as a means 
of paying his tuition through a scholar- 
ship-—takes the college work seriously. 

In the opinion of one whose fate it has 
been to teach in both Eastern and West- 
ern institutions, in large colleges and in 
small, the indifference of our undergrad- 
uate to his college studies arises from the 
absence of any more definite aim in his 
curriculum than “general culture.”" The 
courses offered and to some extent pre- 


scribed are those which every “gentleman” 
well know; but the undergraduate, 
confronting Latin Greek, the classical 
French or German authors, English literary 
mediwval and early modern his- 
economics, and the like, 
these subjects have for him 
intellectual interest and bear no 
vital to the life he will lead af- 
ter graduation, Toward the sciences taught 
as elementary subjects his attitude is more 
but there ithe of 
connection with the real world is felt In 
brief, the colleges offer studies of a purely 
intellectual character which certainly ought 
respect, but which certainly 
The student is not literary- 
minded, and it is idle to criticise him 
harshly for being what his family and busi- 
ness and social make him, and 
needless to wonder at his devoting himself 
to such interests as seem to him alive and 


might 


criticism, 
tory, 
realizes that 


abstract 


a purely 
relation 


favorable, even absence 


to command 


do not do so, 


interests 


real Under such circumstances, one may 
be allowed to doubt whether the sole rem- 
edy urged by the Nation year in and year 


out—namely, the exaction of more work 
and the imposition of severer examinations 
would prove Modern Amer- 


ican men are not likely to be made schol- 


efficacious 


arly by having general culture rammed 
down thelr throats The students would 
undoubtedly work enough harder to en- 
sure their remaining in the college, but 
they would continue to consider ‘college 
life’ as thelr real aim The problem is 


not to be solved rather by 
a searching study of the nature and oppor- 


so simply, but 


tunith of the college, as suggested by 
President Wilson in his recent Phi Beta 
Kappa address at Cambridge 

An experiment which the writer would 
be glad to see attempted would be the ef- 
fort by a college to meet the situation 
squarely as it existe. Taking the future 
business man, it might say to him: “We 
will fit you to live in the world of to-day, 
not by teaching you literary culture nor 
the rudiments of original research on one 


hand, nor typewriting and bookkeeping on 
the other, but by making you acquainted 
with the actual problems—economic, poll- 
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—which every citizen is bound to confront. 
We will do this by prescribing courses in 
these subjects as thorough-going as those 
in any school of engineering or law. If you 
wish Latin or Greek or Anglo-Saxon or 
the history of mediwval Italy or the analy- 
sis of the Elizabethan literature, you may 
study these subjects here as electives or, 
better, at some university. This college 
prepares for the living world.”’ An insti- 
tution with such a programme, cutting 
loose from the English tradition of classi- 
cal culture or the German tradition of 
technical scholarship, might prove to be the 
means of elevating American citizenship. 
T. C, SMITH. 

Georgeville, Canada, August 9. 
{The exaction of more work kas not 
been proposed by the Nation as & pana- 
cea. The problem is to make culture 
real, not to throw it away because it is 
sometimes presented in an unreal fash- 
ion. And the first, but not the last, step 
toward reality is honest work.—Ep. THe 
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EVOLUTION. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Str: That errors and defects may cxist 
in the theory of evolution, and in Darwin's 
own contribution to it, as “A Subscriber” 
asserts in your issue of August 6, is only 
natural to believe. It is hardly fair to 
expect that a radical innovation in human 
thought, which reversed or overthrew many 
previous conceptions, should spring into 
existence full-grown and nerfert, Rut oven 
if Darwin's theories were entirely discred- 


ited, the evolutionary hypothesis would 
doubtless still remain in some form or 
other. 


A common misconception of evolution 
seems to identify it with progress, with 
continuous betterment. It is constantly for- 
gotten that evolution is counterbalanced by 
dissolution; that growth is followed by de- 
cay. But it is impossible to demonstrate 
that the total of things is developing into 
a harmonious whole that passes, as Tenny- 
son would have the soul pass, “from state 
to state,” ever higher and more perfect. 
Rather is evolution to be considered as the 
development of separate existences, remote 
from each other in time and space, which, 
so far as we know, form no aggregate, 
slowly progressing under some super-evo- 
lution. Lower forms do change into higher 
(as well as higher into lower); but there is 
visible no gradual infinite progression of 
all lower forms simultaneously into higher. 
Nor is there evidence that any given set 
of forms has possibilities of unlimited de- 
velopment. When the solar system comes 
to an end, as it seems it must come. the race 
of men or even of supermen will not have 
left any contribution to the hierarchy of 
archangels whose existence Mr. Bernard 
Shaw poetically imagines as a future pos- 
sibility in direct line from the ameeba. This 
particular series of evolutions will have 
come to an end. Simultaneously perhaps 
myriads of other evolutions and dissolutions 
are going on, with no more permanent re- 
sults. 

Evolution attempts to deal only with the 
world of change, of the fleeting phenomena 
of mind and matter, and not with the First 





tical, scientific, philosophical, psychological 





more essential for evolutionary theory to 


explain this First Cause than it is for 
physical or biological theory to do so. 
They ali deal with the knowable and con- 
crete, and their validity can not be judged 
by their supposed relations to some thing 
or being whose very existence we can not 
conceive in terms of human reason. One 
philosopher’s idea of a tragedy was a de- 
duction killed by a fact; but there will 
probably be no fatal results in the attempt 
to reverse the process and kill a fairly 
well established scientific hypothesis by 
stating its supposed relation to something 
entirely beyond our ken. 
WARD SHEPARD. 
Cambridge, Mass., August 10. 





THE HYPNEROTOMACHIA. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Inasmuch as the recently published 
letters by Mr. John La Farge and by Mr. 
Gardner C. Teal ar: likely to awaken in- 
terest in the once-forgotten ‘“Hypnerotoma- 
chic Poliphili” of Fra Francesco Colonna, 
it may be worth the while to supply your 
readers with a few bibliographical data. 

(1.) The sixteenth-century English trans- 
lation of the “‘Hypnerotomachia,”’ 1592, was 
edited in 1890, by Andrew Lang, in the 
Tudor Library. This translation is appa- 
rently a much rarer book than the Italian 
original, 1499; at least, I infer from Mr. 
Lang’s introd.ction that the only complete 
copy is one in the Bodelian. 

(2.) Facsimiles of the woodcuts of the 
original Itali-n edition were published in 
1889, by J. W. Appell, Ph.D., assistani 
keeper in the South Kensington, under the 
title: “The Dream of Poliphilus: Facsimiles 
of One Hundred and Sixty-Eight Woodcuts 
etc. Reproduced for the Department of 
Science and Art in Photo-Lithography,” by 
W. Griggs, 1889. 

(3.) The entire 1499 volume was reprinted 
in facsimile, in 1904, by Methuen & Co. This 
reprint is without a word of introduction 
or explanation. 

The price of the Appell volume was 
twelve shillings, sixpence. The Methuen re- 
print was issued at about two guineas. Mr. 
Teal says that he picked up his copy in 
London for less than a pound; he was 
lucky. 

Mr. Lang’s introduction is in his wonted 
style, readable but lacking in precision 
His chief reliance is upon Claude Popelin’s 
“Le Songe de Poliphile,”’ two volumes, 1880- 
1883. Dr. Appell’s introduction, though 
brief, gives pretty much all the information 
one needs. Especially helpful are his ex- 
planations of the woodcuts. 

I should add that the reader ought to 
have the Atheneum review of the Methuen 
reprint, December 31, 1904, pp. 896-7, with 
Mr. W. C, F. Anderson's letter, Atheneum, 
January 25, 1905, p. 85. Here one’s atten- 
tion is called to the fact that in the origi- 
nal Italian edition of 1499 the date and 
place of issue are given in the colophon as 
Treviso, 1467 (!), but in the final errata 
page: “‘Venetiis Mense decembri. M.ID. in 
wdibus Aldi Manutii, accuratissime.”” The 
explanation is that the work was composed 
in 1467 at Treviso. 

In conclusion, Mr. La Farge’s enthusiasm 
is borne out by Dr. Appell's sober judg- 
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But if the Dream of Poliphilus displays 
little or no merit as a romance, it never- 
theless is a work full of curious details for 
the architect and suggestions for the orna- 
mentist; and it is also of great interest 
as an evidence of the current of thought 
and feeling in Italy during the fifteenth 
century. J. M. Harr. 


Corncli University, August 18. 





MEREDITH'S LETTERS, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Supplementing the announcement 
recently made in England and widely copied 
here that a collection of Mr. George Mere- 
dith’s letters is in preparation under the 
supervision of Lord Morley, Mr. William 
Meredith desires me to ask that any Amer- 
ican correspondents possessing letters, who 
may kindly be willing to place them in his 
hands, will forward them to me at this ad- 
dress, where careful copies will be made at 
once and forwarded to Mr. Meredith, the 
originals being returned immediately to 
their owners without the delay of transmis- 
sion to England. E, L. BURLINGAME. 

Scribner's Magazine, No. 153 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, August 19. 


Notes. 





Aleyn Lyell Reade is publishing a series 
of privately printed volumes, to be called 
“Johnsonian Gleanings.”’ His purpose is to 
deal with the less-known aspects of John- 
son’s life. Part I is now almost ready for 
publication. 


Henry Holt & Co. have ready for publica- 
tion “Hellas and Hesperia, or The Vitality 
of Greek Studies in America,”’ being three 
lectures by Professors Gildersleeve and 
Francis White. 


Thomas Whittaker publishes ‘““The Motor 
Boat,’ translated by Theodore E. Schulz 
from the text of W. Hantzschel Besides 
descriptive matter it contains a disinte- 
grable model of the boat for self-instruc- 
tion and for use in technical schools. 


M. Vicaire, a librarian of the Palais Maza- 
rin, has been appointed custodian of the 
Balzac collection bequeathed by M. Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul. The collection is to be 
kept at Chantilly, in the old convent of the 
Seurs de Saint-Joseph de Cluny. 


Some time this autumn Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton will publish, with John Lane Com- 
pany, a life of Bernard Shaw, under the 
title of an “Illustrated Biography.” It 
‘ought to be, in view of the relations be- 
tween author and subject, hugely merry 
reading. 

The Macmillan Company announces the 
following volumes to be issued this autumn: 
“A Life for a Life,” by Robert Herrick; 
“Martin Eden,” by Jack London; “Stra- 
della,” by Marion Crawford; “A Gentle 
Knight of Old Brandenburg,” by Charles 
Major; “The Backwoodsmen,” by C. G. D. 
Roberts; “The Human Cobweb,” by Putnam 
Weale; “Discoveries and Adventures in Tib- 
et,” by Sven Hedin; “Labrador,” by Dr. W. 
T. Grenfell; “Mexico,” by W. E. Carson; 
“The New New York,” by J. C. Van Dyke, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; “The Way- 
farer in New York”; “The Picturesque 
Hudson,” by Clifton Johnson; “One Day 
and Another,” by E. V. Lucas; “Daniel 











Boone and the Wilderness Road,” by H. A. 
Bruce; “My Day: Reminiscences of a Long 
Life,” by Mrs. R. A. Pryor. Also, a new 
novel by Winston Churchi!! and another by 
Zona Gale; a volume on contemporary nov- 
elists, by Professor Phelps; a narrative, by 
Prof. Frederick Paxson, of the conquest of 
America’s last frontier; a volume of essays 
by J. R. Rhodes, and other works of sociolo- 
gy, economics, religion, science, and phil- 
osophy. 


The autumn publications of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons includ: the following 
titles “John Marvel, Assistant by T. N 
Page; “The Arabian Nights edited by K 
D. Wiggin and N. A. Smith Posson Jone’ 
and Pére Raphaél,” by G W. Cable; “Ste- 
venson’s Child's Garden of Verses”; “Home 
Letters of General Sherman,” edited by M 
A. DeW. Howe; “The Re'at'ons of the 


United States with Spain,’ by Rear-Admir- 
al F. E. Chadwick; ‘‘T! Birth of Modern 
Italy,” by J. W. Mario The Servian Peo- 


ple,” by Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich; 
“Society and Politics in Ancient Rome: Es- 
says and Sketches,” by Prof. F. F. Abbott; 
“The Universities of Ancient Greece,” by 
J. W. H. Walden; “Narratives of New Neth 
erland,”’ edited by Dr. J. F. Jameson; ‘‘Rec- 
ollections of a Long Life,”” by Lord 
Broughton; “Pepys,” by Percy Lub- 
bock; “The Return f the Bourbons, 
1814-1815," translated from the French 
of Gilbert Stenger by Mrs. R. Stawell; “The 
Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,”’ collected 
and edited by Roger Ingpen; “A Rose of 
Savoy: Marie Adelaide of Savoy, Duchesse 
de Bourgogne, Mother of Louis XV,."" by H 
N. Williams; “Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Dino,” edited by Princess Radziwill née 
Castellane; “‘The Gateway to the Sahara,” 
by C. W. Furlong; “American Prose Mas- 
ters,”’ by W. C. Brownell The Mystery of 
Education and Other Academic Perform- 
by Barrett Wendell; “The French 
Renaissance in England by Sidney Lee: 
“The White Bees and Other Poems,” by 
Henry van Dyke; “How to Be Happy 
Though Civil,” by Rev. E. J. Hardy; “The 
American of the Future and Other Essays,” 
by Brander Matthews Sixty Years with 
the Bible,” by W. N. Clarke; “Privilege 
and Democracy in America,” by F. C 
Howe; “Forty Minutes Late, and Other 
Stories,” by F. H. Smith; “Mr. Justice 
Ratfles,”” by E. W. Hornung; a new vol 
ume of stories by Richard Harding Davis: 
“True Tilda,” by A. T. Quiller-Couch; “Sea 
Breezes,"’ by W. W. Jacob A Romance o 
the Nursery,” by L. A. Harker; “Church 
Unity,” by C. A. Briggs; “The Problem of 
Human Life,”’ by Randolph Eucken; ‘The 
Boy’s Catlin,” by George Catlin, edited by 
M. G. Humphreys; “College Years,” by R 
D. Paine; “On the Old Kearsarge,”’ by C 
T. Brady; “The Boy Pioneers,”” by Dan 
Beard, and “The Story of Rustem and 
Other Persian Hero Tales from Firdusi,” 
by E. D. Renninger 


ances,’ 


‘ 


We take pleasure in calling attention to 
Thomas Mosher’s dainty print of Brown- 
ing’s ‘Rabbi ben Ezra It is preceded by 
the “Prospice” and followed by the “Epi- 
logue.” 

With unflagging zest we have gone 
through, actual reading not sampling, the 
anthology in prose and verse gathered by 
Helen and Lewis Melville, under the title 
of “London's Lure” (The Macmillan Co.) 
The subject lends a kind of unity in variety 








to the thoughts of many men, and the whole 
answers to the somewhat confused impres- 
sion left by the city on the mind of a 
visitor. We commend the little book for its 
excellent entertainment. 


As « piece of magnificent book-making 
the two-volume quarto edition of Spenser's 
“Faeric Queene,” printed at the Cambridge 
University Press, and sold by G. P. Put 
nam’s Sons, takes precedence of anything 
we have handled for some time. The edi- 
tion is limited to 350 copies, and the type 
has beor distributed. The text is a literal 
reproduction (with modern « and vr, and 
a few obvious misprints corrected) of the 
edition of 1596 in two volumes quarto, The 
fragment of Book vii is from the follo of 
1609; the letter to Sir Walter Raleigh end 
the verges addressed to and from Spenser 
are from the edition of 1590. The accuracy 
of the text it is safe to assume knowing 
the nature of the work turned out bv the 
Cambriuge University Press In general 
the writer of this note sees no profit in 
the reproduction of the Elizabethan spell- 
ing Why, he would ask, should any pe- 
dantic barrier be placed between the mean- 
ing of Snakespeare or Sidney and the mind 
of the ordinary reader? But in the case 
of Spenser there is a difference. Here the 
languerve is a more or less artificial crea 
tion of the poet's, depending in part for 
its savor on the quaint form of the words 
The editors of the present edition, 
as were their predecessors, are wise 
in anol attempting to straighten out 
or modernize Spenser's strange or- 
thoepy. As for the form of these two 
volumes, it must be acknowledged that 
their size and weight make them impossi- 
ble for holding in the hand. But on a book 
rest, these clean handsome pages would 
be a lure to follow the winding track of 
the faerie crew through forest and mea- 
low, by stream and lake, into aery palace 
and loathsome dungeon. Spenser is called 
the pcets’ poet, and the saying, we fear, 
is an excuse for all but poets to let him 
alone. The luxurious few who can read him 
n this new edition may have occasion to 
learn more perfectly the magic and insub- 
stantial beauties of his world. No poem of 
England begins with more winsome ro 
mance: 


A Gentle Knight was pricking on the pilaine 


none ends in a graver ecstasy: 

O! that great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Saba 
otha sight . 

And between these limits what a long Jour- 

ney of ever-changing entertainment. 


“The Oxford English Dictionary,’ with ita 
latest double section prepared by Henry 
Bradley, enters upon the letier 8S and pro- 
ceeds to Sauce, recording 3,886 words—3,557 
han are found in the corresponding 
portion of Johnson. But what could the in- 


more 


sular lexicographer know of the East In- 
dian sabdariffa, good for cooling drinks; 
of the Cuban wood, sabicu, excellent for 
hardness; of the Russian antelope, saiga; 
of the evergreen shrub known in the Chi- 
nook jargon as salal; of the Canadian sas- 
katoon, combining the luscious virtues of 
currant and bilberry; or of the West Afri- 
can sassy, an efficient decoction for detect- 
ing witchcraft? Such stuff is English mate 
of. Even “sashy” or “‘sashay,”’ a humorous 
corruption of chassé introduced by O. W. 
Holmes in “Elsie Venner,” is admitted by 
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our courteous host of words into the sacred 
precincts; and though the word now stands 
marked “U. 8. vulgar,” it has acquired a 
kind of function of its own, and may yet 
its way among its betters. Speaking 
Americanisms, we note by the way thai 
’ is marked “U. 8S." and defined 


make 
of 


Ssauce-manbn 

as ‘one who deals in vegetables.”” “U. 8." 
is a large place, and may no doubt contain 
some obscure sauce-men vending vege- 
tables, but the present reviewer, who has 
bought divers kinds of garden products on 
both coasts and at several intermediate 


points from dealers of various nationalities, 
has never met a sauce-man, and knows of no 
else Lest some humorous Bri- 
ton, building on this dictionary, dilate fool- 
upon the curiosities of the American 
were well that such provincial- 


one who has 


ishly 
dialect, it 


isms should be labelled with the name of 
the particular locality to which they be- 
long 

As the editor points out, this section 
contains no long articles and compara- 
tively few words showing an interesting 
sense-development “Sake” is an excep- 
tion with a curious history. In the Anglo- 
Saxon times it meant for the most part 
something unpleasant—a lawsuit, strife 


The Hell-fiend Grendel in “Beo- 


contention 


wulf wreaked his hate on Hrothgar in 
constant “sake” (saece). In the fourteenth 
century “Harrowing of Hell” ‘“‘withouten 
sake" means “without cause.” In the 


Cursor Mundi,” 1300, the word approaches 
the modern use, but with an odd difference, 
the that Herod “For crist 


in assertion 


sake the childer slogh.’"’ Unless we bear 
in mind this neutral signification of the 
word in reading Genesis iil, 17—‘Unto 
Adam he sald, cursed is the ground 
for thy sake’’—we shall make God himself 


the author of a very bitter paradox. It is 
a strange pilgrimage this little symbol has 


made from the place where it stood for 
wrath to the breathless place at the end 
of a Christian prayer. On the other hand, 
there is a large group of words in this 
section which jllustrates the strong Roche- 


foucauldian tendency of the popular mind. 
The an and democratic soul hears of 
supreme virtues with a confidently skepti- 
In the pious Middle Ages 


plebe 


cal inward grin 


one could aspire no higher than to the 
praise of ‘“‘saintliness’’; nowadays the word 
has lost most of its desirable lustre—we 
rather avoid that sort of person More 
marked is jhe degeneration of ‘‘sanctimo 
nious’; in the sixteenth century it ordi- 
narily suggested perfect holiness; in the 
twentieth, it ordinarily suggests perfect 
Pecksniff Sacrifice’ is another fallen 
word; of old, it meant something on the 
altar; to-day it means something on the 
bargain counter. “Sapient,” too, has sunk; 


formerly it was applied to the Ruler of the 


Universe; in this age it would almost offend 
a Solon from Oklahoma, or a Senator from 
I}Iinols. Deepest of all has been the deg- 
radation of “sanctum sanctorum"’; In the 
elder time it was the word for the “Holy 
of Hollies” in the Jewish tabernacle; now 
it is the word for the inaccessible office of 


a journalist.—Deposuit potentea de sede, et 


eraltacit humiles 


Baron de Belabre, for some years French 


consul at Rhodes, spent part of his time 
on that Island in studying the fortifica- 
tions and palaces of the Knights of St. 


“John. 
tion (“Rhodes of the Knights’’; 
Henry Frowde), in which he gives, not a 
new history of the Order of St. John, but 
a most careful description of those monu- 
ments of the knights which still exist in 
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The result is a scholarly publica- 
New York: 


Rhodes, with glimpses of the social and 


military life of their builders. The treat- 
ment is in the main topographical, but, 
perforce, historical too. The author is 


master of all that has been written on the 
subject, and surpasses his predecessors in 
his diligent study of the remains at first- 
hand. He conducts his reader successive- 
ly about the various walls, the Grand Mas- 
ter’s Palace, the auberges of the different 
countries, the hospital, the town, and the 
remains outside the walls. He intersperses 
anecdotes agreeably, and much interesting 
information, such as the fact that the pres- 
ent Rhodian Jews are descendants of those 
who inhabited the city in the days of the 
knights, and that they still speak Span- 
ish. Most of the photographs with which 
the book is illustrated are unique, and were 
taken from places to which access is usual- 
ly denied. 


Students of political science will wel- 
come Walter F. Dodd's “Government of 
the District of Columbia” (Washington: 
John Byrne & Co.), while regretting that 
the work should not have been shorn of 
some of its crudities. Mr. Dodd has appar- 
ently thought it incumbent upon him to 
pack his book as full of information as 
possible, with the result, especially in the 
chapters devoted to the work of the vari- 
pus administrative bureaus, that many 
pages in the aggregate are filled with minor 
details having nothing to do with govern- 
ment and of interest only to an official. 
Detailed recital of the routine duties of 
a fireman or policeman, for example, pre- 
sents absolutely nothing that is not com- 
mon to every sizable community in the 
country, and is entirely out of place in a 
work which claims to be a work of scho!- 
arship. Equally useless and extraneous 
are the elementary disquisitions on duty, 
morals, and reform with which a number of 
the chapters are prefaced. Those who are 
likely to resort most to the book may be 
presumed to know that “it is the duty of 
every man to take care of himself and to 
provide for his family,” and that ‘‘de- 
fective plumbing is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of disease."”” With these ex- 
ceptions, the task of research has been 
carefully and thoroughly done, and the nar- 
rative, if dry and unadorned beyond that 
of most monographs, is at least clear and 
orderly. 


Benjamin Franklin, one hundred and six- 
teen years ago, published his conviction 
that in the centre of the earth all sub- 
stances would be converted into gas, or, as 


he called it, air, if temperature went on 
increasing towards the centre. This the- 
ory is probably correct, says Mr. R. D. 


Oldham in the Geographical Journal for 
August. He shows by a comparison of the 
rates of travel of the earthquake tremors 
and waves, as recorded by the various seis- 
mographs in different parts of the world, 
that “in the centre of the earth, extending 
certainly to not more than half, and, very 
likely, not to more than four-tenths of the 
radius, there is material which behaves 


very differently from that which lies out- 





side of it. In thie central core the rate 
of travel of the first preliminary tremor 
is checked and reduced by about one-tenth, 
while the waves of the second phase are 
elther stopped altogether or propagated 
but feebly, with their rate of travel re- 
duced by one-half.”” Evidently the suf- 
fragettes have been successful in Ghat in 
the meeting-place of the Saharan caravans, 
for the Governor, Jamy Bey, says that “‘tyr- 
annized over by their wives, the poor men 
have no liberty. This is by reason of the 
laws of inheritance by which all the real 
estate is the property of the women.”” The 
border region between the Uganda Protec- 
torate and the Congo State is described 
by Major R. G. T. Bright, the chief of the 
Boundary Commission. Of the pygmies he 
says that though both sexes are completely 
nude, the standard of morality is high, and, 
“strange to say, they are remarkably in- 
telligent.”” Some elaborate observat.ons on 
“dew-ponds” are contributed by Mr. E. A. 
Martin, F.G.S. The maps are of the Ru- 
weazori region and northwest Rhodesia. 


With “Meditazioni filosofiche inedite di 
Vincenzo Gioberti” (Barbéra, Florence) and 
“Vincenzo Gioberii, frammenti inediti” 
(Bocca, Turin), Edmondo Solmi has begun 
the publication of selections from the Gio- 
berti manuscripts, now in the Biblioteca 
civica of Turin. The ‘“‘Meditazioni” is made 
up of youthful essays, written before 1825, 
while the other volume includes ‘‘La teorica 
della mente umana,”’ “Rosmini e i Rosmi- 
niani,” and “‘La liberta cattolica,”’ some of 
the latest unpublished writings of this pre- 
cursor of the Modernist movement. 


In preparation for the coming centenary 
of the University of Berlin, Prof. Erich 
Schmidt, for over twenty years a member 
of the Berlin faculty, has been elected rec- 
tor of the university for the period 1909-16. 
Professor Schmidt came to Berlin in 1887 
as the successor of Wilhelm Scherer, and 
has enjoyed exceptional popularity. not 
merely as the discoverer of the Goethe 
“Urfaust,” but as a man of science de- 
void of the cobwebs and must of tradition. 
His wide acquaintance with foreigners, es- 
pecially perhaps Americans, English, and 
French, should contribute to his arduous 
work of arranging for one of the most 
notable dates in the history of Berlin. 


Samuel A. Clarke, eighty-two years old, 
for many years librarian in the General 
Land Office and Department of the Interior, 
Washington, died at Salem, Ore., August 
20. He was for a long time editor of the 
Portland Oregonian and published several 
historical works dealing with the State, 


George Cabot Lodge, son and private 
secretary of United States Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, died on Sunday at the age 
of thirty-five. He served in the navy 
throughout the Spanish-American war as 
an ensign. Shortly after the termination 
of hostilities he became his father’s sec- 
retary. Mr. Lodge was the author of a 
drama, “‘Cain,”’ and of several volumes of 


verse: “Song of the Wave" (1898), 
“Poems” (1902), and “The Great Adven- 
ture’ (1905). 


From London comes the report of the 
death of Sir Theodore Martin, the well- 
known translator of Heine, Goethe, Dante, 
Horace, and Virgil. He was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1816, and was the dean of English 
writers and pariiamentary agents. Be- 
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sides his translations he wrote several 
biographies, the chief of which was the 
“Life of the Prince Consort,” in five vol- 
umes, which was composed in collaboration 
with Queen Victoria. 

The death is announced, in his seventy- 
third year, of Adolf Hausrath, professor of 
ecclesiastical history in the University of 
Heidelberg. Among his publications are 
“Konrad von Marburg,” “‘Apostel Paulus,”’ 
“‘Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte,” “‘David 
Fr. Strauss und die Theologie seiner Zeit,” 
“Luthers Leben,"’ and severa] romances 

Another death, that of Adalbert Merx, 
the Orientalist, has occurred in the facul- 
ty of Heidelberg. Prof. Merx was seventy 
one years old and had been at the univer- 
sity since 1875. He had published a long list 
of Biblical and Oriental studies, includ- 
ing “Die canonischen Evangelien nach 
ihrem Altesten Texte.” 


ROMAN LETTERS. 


A Literary History of Rome, from the 
Origins to the Close of the Golden 
Age. By J. Wight Duff, M.A., Profes- 
sor of Classics, Armstrong College (in 
the University of Durham), Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 695 pages. $4.00. 


This history, or, rather, partial his- 


tory, of Roman literature forms the 
tenth volume in Mr. Fisher Unwin’'s 
“Library of Literary History.” This 


fact may suggest its general plan, and 
also explain its incompleteness—for the 
history of Roman literature is a long- 
er story than some of the similar his- 
tories already issued in the series, say, 
for Ireland, Scotland, or America. Per- 
haps it is the publisher’s intention to 
devote two volumes to Rome, as has 
been done for the literature of Persia 
In that case, we hope that the second 
part may be assigned to as capable 
hands as the first. 

Professor Duff’s book is a good, schol- 
arly piece of work. It is written pro- 
fessedly for the general reader, but even 
the professional student of Latin may 
read it with much pleasure and profit. 
Throughout the volume he insists upon 
the permanence of the Roman type, and 
wisely emphasizes the national aspects 
of the literature; for “the Roman bor- 
rowed in a Roman way.” His critical 
judgments are usually sound and well 
expressed, and one gets the pleasant im- 
pression that they are based on his own 
reading of all the authors concerned. 

The volume begins with a long intro- 
duction, of 57 pages, on the descent of 
the Romans, their language, character, 
and religion. This is an attempt to set 
forth the complex heredity of the peo- 
ple and their literature, and to discuss 
some of the “determining facts of ex- 
istence which constituted the Roman en- 
vironment.” Here the author grapples 
with some difficult questions, such as 
the relationship of the Italic tribes, the 
influence of the Italic dialects upon 
Latin, and the characteristics of pleb- 
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eian Latin. It is hard), 
some of his results are rather hagy or 
uncertain—“linguistic connection does 
not settle racial connec'ion.” And after 
all that has peen learned, or guessed, in 
much philological and ep'graphical re- 
search, some of his linzuistic questions 
must still wait for the accumulation of 
more evidence. 

The history proper is 
main periods: the earl'er literature of 
the Republic (from the origins to 70 
B. c.) and the literature of the Golden 
Age, the second period being subdivided 
into the Ciceronian age (70 p. c. to 43 
B. c.) and the Augustan age (43 pn. c. to 
14 a. p.). The sketches of Ennius, 
Plautus, Varro, and Cicero are all good, 
and, as is apt tc happen in an English 
book, the chapter on Virgil is excellent. 
For the beauty of Virgil’s style still ap 
peals to the best English scholars: 

But it is to beauty that, like Dante, one 
returns as the final fact and feature of his 
style. Under Virgil's verbal sorcery, 
Latin becomes a golden language of ex- 
quisite richness, veined with a delicate mel- 
ancholy and wistful reverie upon the abua- 
dant travail of life. If his wealth of trem- 
ulous pities and mystic dreams do not 
make true poetry, then poetry was never 
written. 


his fault that 


livided into two 


The illustrative passages which are 
introduced to support the author's crit- 
icisms are given in English transla- 
tions, with the Latin relegated to notes. 
And the translations are always good 
Witness the teeth-chattering of the half- 
drowned Labrax (Plautus, “Rudens,” 
533): 

If I only had luck to be a du-duck, 
So that all the wa-water would leave 
back dry! 


my 


Utinam fortuna nunc anetina ut-uterer, 
Ut, quom exissem ex aqu-aqu-aqua, ar- 
arerem tamen! 

Horace’s adventure with the bore is 
translated in prose as a dramatic 
sketch, and the two universal favorites, 
“Pene insularum, Sirmio” and “O Fons 
Bandusiz,” are cleverly turned into son- 
nets. 

Sometimes the reader is treated to a 
modern instance. On p. 244 we are told 
that Horace’s imitations of Lucilius, to 
compare great things with small, are 
“like Max O’Rell’s copying, in ‘L’Ami 
Macdonald,’ of Dean Ramsay's Scottish 


stories.” The atomic theory expounded 
by Lucretius “is still for scientific 
thought its basic hypothesis. Even in 


the light of the flashes of the spinthari- 
scope which merk the off-shooting of 
helium atoms from radium, it is not 
more than a modification of nomencla- 
ture that is necessary” (p. 289). And 
on p. 608 we are assured that Ovid real- 
ly deserves more handsome commenda- 
tion than Quintilian’s, “which is the ex- 
act counterpart of the fabled curate’s 
remark on an unsatisfactory egg—law- 
dandus tamen in partibus.” But the 
most striking parallel in the volume is 
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the comparison of Lucretius and his 
comprehensive icve of nature with Whit- 
man: 


Both rationalist, though Whitman Is less 
systematic; both at times prosaic and care- 
less of form, though Whitman Is excessively 
80; both frankly approaching all processes 
of life in their naked simplicity; both per- 


haps seeking, though Whitman more evi- 
dently, for some ideal essence behind 
things, they are in nothing more alike than 
in their sense of the open and delight in 
the free growth that is in nature Lucre- 
tius, it is true, looks on the 
scheme of things with something of 
the enjoyment felt by the spec 
tator of a@ great tragedy He feels both 
horror and woluptas. But if he bas not 
Whitman's violent dithyrambic raptures 
over each throb of universal nature, his 


love is not less reali because more restrain 
ed, 

The parallel is resolutely drawn, but it 
requires too many “thoughs.” 

Professor Dufi escapes the charge of 
insularity which has sometimes been 
brought against his countrymen, by 
showing a wide acquaintance with the 
work of German, French, and American 
scholars. His decisions on d‘sputed 
questions will, of course, not satisfy 
everybody, but he is always scrupulous- 
ly fair and courteous. He js surely right 
in rejecting the contention of Bahrens 
that the “Albius” of Horace is not the 
poet Tibullus. And he is as surely wrong 
in accepting Skutsch’s reckless guess- 
ing as to Virgil’s indebtedness to Cor 
nelius Gallus in the sixth and tenth 
Eclogues. 

One or two other details may be men- 
tioned here. It is hardly worth say- 
ing (p. 90) that the Fescennine masque 
was the lineal ancestor of pastoral 
amebean verses like those in Virgil's 
Eclogues, without adding that Virgil 
had a very definite model for his 
ameebean lines in the Idyls of Theo. 
critus. And one who is very jealous for 
Virgil may fairly protest against the 
statement (p. 441) that “Ecl. viii, 58, 
omnia uel medium fiant mare, 18 4 
blunder for SivadAa The 
general model of the passage is 
doubtless Theocritus, but the details are 
changed, and it can hardly be called a 
translation at all. On p. 281 we are told 
that Lucretius’s invocation to Venus 
“may have been suggested by the fact 
that Memmius was son-in-law to Sulla, 
who was devoted to the goddess.” This 
may be new, but it is not very convinc- 
ing. And it scarcely harmonizes with 
the statement (p. 295) that the Venus 
of the invocation is “a reminiscence of 
the Aphrodite of Empedocles.” 

The book is well printed, on good pa- 
per, and the proof-reading has been very 
carefully done. “Though” for “thou,” 
p. 541, 1. 25, is a rather lonely error 
And if “Mev‘us is the better spelling” 
for the enemy of Horace and Virgil, p 
615, the “Mm@vius” of pp. 273, 480, 505 
m'‘ght be changed. 


wavra yévaro.” 
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CURRENT FICTION, 


The Hungry Heart. By David Graham 
Phillips. New York: D. .ppleton &@ 
Co. 


If Mr. Phillips, with his fondness for 
exposing the weaknesses of polite soci- 
ety, has always a good deal about him 
of the bull in the china shor, there is 
no doubting his sincerity or denying his 


vigor. He is a voice of the Middle 
West; he speaks, without conscious 
pose, as a plain man of the people, which 
is to say, the people of the class and 
district from which he came. There 
is a something impressive as well as 


comic in his insistent expression of a 
conviction that the East is really little 
better than the home of effeteness and 
affectation. We recall how, but re- 
cently, “Joshua Craig’’ made ravage up- 
on the Atlantic seaboard, tringing to 
confusion all persons who were so luck- 
less as to have been bred or educated 
to the fair, false Eastern 
The present hero's mid-West- 
ernism is less rampant than Joshua’s, 
but, despite his respect for his grand- 
father, his cultivation, and his “long, 
aristocratic face,” he is plainly differen- 
in his creator’s mind from the 
Gallatin, whose artificiality and 
proclaim him from the 


according 
method. 


tiated 
Basil 
spinelessness 
East 

The story belongs to the general order 


of “The Helpmate’” and “Together.” 
That is, it is a study of modern mar- 
ried life, and begins where the old-fash- 
ioned novel used to end. Courtney 
Vaughan is a woman whose mind has 
survived social and college training. 
She has married with a high ideal of 
love, but shortly after her brief honey- 


moon discovers that her husband cares 
only for her physical charm, and has not 
the notion of making an intel- 
lectual companion of her. He has the 
old conception of a wife as a house- 
keeper and plaything. She is not con- 
tent, and falls into the hands of Galla- 
tin, whose love for her, she thinks, is 
of a more exalted kind. In time this 
illusion is destroyed. She sees him for 
a weakling; but clings to the poor 
shadow of their love, as all that is left 


least 


for her. Then the crash comes; the 
husband discovers the situation. Here 
the unexpected begins to happen. 
Vaughan, who up to this time has 
seemed a man of singularly narrow and 


dull apprehension, develops sudden tn- 
telligence and magnanimity. He offers 
Courtney her freedom, and even her 
child 

Mr. Phillips has acquired a considera- 
ble popular reputation as a man who 
tella the truth as he sees it. In fact, his 
method unites realism and didacticism 
in such proportions as naturally to com- 
mand, in his treatment of problems of 
sex, a large, if feminine, audience. 


Heart” is a _ vigorous 


“The Hungry 
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the invertebrate philanderer. Richard 
Vaughan is, if you take him literally, 
rather absurd. His character is not de- 
veloped: suddenly, at the proper time, 
he ceases to be one person and becomes 
another, by a process of conversion as 
violent and conventional as that of 
brother Oliver in “As You Like It.” 
‘n the other hand, we may record with 
pleasure the impression that in Court- 
ney Vaughan, with all her inconsisten- 
cies and failings, Mr. Phillips has come 
nearer the creation of a living human 
person than ever before. 


Kingsmead. By Bettina von Hutten. 

New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This is another of the Baroness von 
Hutten’s sequels. Here again (though 
receding into the background) Pam fig- 
ures, here the Brigit Mead, who loved 
a great violinist and became Lady Pon- 
tefract, here the Tommy who appeared 
incidentally as Brigit’s brother in “The 
Halo.” Here, finally, one may see Pam’s 
daughter Pammy steadily edging toward 
the foreground, a large and greeay 
young girl, who, we are told, is going 
to be good-looking some day. Obviously, 
she is to be the next heroine in the 
series. Meantime, Tommy, Lord Kings- 
mead, holds the floor, and for heroine 
we are forced to put up with an adven- 
turess of whom, presumably, we shall 
hear nothing more. She is, to tell the 
truth, rather preposterous: a shy, large- 
eyed damsel, who always carries a sil- 
ver mirror (whereby hangs a tale) and 
wears mignonette. She passes for a wid- 
ow, but damsel she is, and with a past. 
Tommy's bosom friend loves her, and 
Tommy does his best to marry them. 
But when it is almost too late, he dis- 
covers at the same moment, that he him- 
self loves her and that she is a fraud. 
Her past turns out to be lamentable— 
she tells Tommy all about it and she 
loves Tommy; but she still proposes to 
marry the friend. Tommy prevents this, 
and will have none of her himself. The 
curtain falls upon the “Mignonette 
Lady,” leaving her silver mirror in 
‘’ommy’s hand, for remembrance, and 
rather piteously taking herself out of 
his life. If it were not for her persistent 
designs upon the bosom friend, and her 
attempts to get Tommy to keep her 
story from him, we should find it pos- 
sible to pity her more, and we shouid 
incline to despise Tommy for his 
squeamishness. As matters stand, we 
assent that he and the bosom friend 
are well rid of her. We suspect that 
Pammy’s forthcoming love-story will be 
not unconnected with Tommy's sober 
second thought. 

The tale is told with that air of light- 
hearted inconsequence which gives this 
popular novelist her charm. She ac- 
knowledges in a brief and good-humor- 
ed preface the discrepancies which “the 





tract. 


Basi! Gallatin is a fair type of 





series of novels. Witnout especial nim- 
bleness, one may find incongruities and 
contradictions in abundance within the 
bounds of the present story. 


A False Position. By Mrs. Baillie Rey- 
nolds. New York: Brentano’s. 


It is a pity that the qualification of 
a book as suitable reading for a young 
girl and safe to be admitted into the 
family circle, should commonly be ac- 
cepted as a sneer by implication. There 
is no reason why simple and wholesome 
themes should be relegated to the hands 
oi incompetence; pathology need not 
enlist the services of all the expert: 
but of late, there has arisen some- 
what of a cult that holds only the ab- 
normal and diseased worthy of skilled 
treatment. Mrs. Reynolds’s latest book 
is a pleasant rebuke to this fallacy. Its 
characters are neither consistently vil- 
lanous nor consistently heroic, but fal- 
lible humans trying for betterment, and 
if one must admit that they are a bit 
bourgeois, they do not differ in that 
respect from the majority of readers. 
Mrs. Reynolds has taken the cold but in- 
exhaustible theme that truth is the 
only safe foundation for every degree 
of human intimacy, and elaborates it 
with grace and ingenuity. The tangled 
threads of the plot are unravelled at 
the end with a minimum of breakage, 
and though no single figure may have 
impressed itself upon the mind as a 
salient and individual creation, one is 
left with the comfortable sense of hav- 
ing been amused and interested without 
a waste of time or an aftermath of un- 
pleasant recollection. 





Less Than Kin. By Alice Duer Miller. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


The black sheep of an excellent fam- 
ily in the United States dies obscurely 
of drink in a South American republic 
after an absence of several years. On the 
brink of political imprisonment an exil- 
ed countryman of his, handsome, reck- 
less, yet in the main, thoroughly admir- 
able, goes North and presents himself 
as the returned prodigal. It is an old 
plot but a new author and a new story. 
If you can tell what is going to be done 
or be said from one page to the next, 
you are more astute than the present 
reviewer. If you can absent yourself 
from this two hours’ diversion before it 
is ended, your bump of curiosity must 
be insignificant—the Ancient Mariner 
could never have held you like a three- 
years’ child. The story is witty, terse, 
and swift. For a narrative so light, bent 
purely at amusement, the character‘za- 
tion is surprisingly sharp and vivacious. 
In fact, Nellie, the inflexible dogmatic 
young woman in the case comes pretty 
near being a very memorable creature. 
Wherever she appears, the sparks fly. 





nimble critic” may find In her “Pam” 





It would be unjust to the reader further 
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to uncork the novel champagne of her 
personality. So crisp is the dialogue, so 
unconventional the action that it will 
be astonishing if some ene of our needy 
playwrights does not turn “Less Than 
Kin” into a charming little farce- 
comedy. 


LOUIS XVII. 


The King Who Never Reigned: Me 
mo'rs upon Louis XVII. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Maurice 
Vitrac and Arnold Galopin. To which 
is added Joseph Turquan’s New 
L’git upon the Fate of Louis XVII. 
New York: The John McBride Co. 
$3.50 net. 

The Little Dauphin. By Catherine 
Welch. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50 net. 

It is recorded of Lord Beaconsfield 
that he once said to a young man anx- 
ious to shine in society: “Never inquire 
who the man in the Iron Mask was, or 
you will be thought a bore.” But, not- 
withstanding the advice of Disraeli, the 
tragedies of royal houses will always 
make their appeal. The identity of the 
masked prisoner, of Gaspard Hauser, 
and the fate of the son of Louis XVI 
are questions that will not down perma- 
nently. Of late there has been a decided 
revival of interest, in France and Eng- 
land, in the history of the young 
Dauphin, wko did, or did not, die in the 
Temple, and several volumes on the 
subject have appeared recently. Two 
of these are now before us. One, edited 
by MM. Vitrac and Galopin, is made up 
of the Memoirs of Eckard and Naun- 
dorff, and “New Light on the Fate of 
the Dauphin” by Joseph Turquan. Al- 
though Eckard’s work is old, it is lit- 
tle known, and is extremely important, 
for his memoirs have really formed the 
basis for all the researches that follow- 
ed. He was a perfervid royalist, but 
admittedly honest, and as he had an op- 
portunity of questioning many of the 
contemporaries of the Revolution, an 
cpportunity of which he availed himself 
industriously, he learned from first-hand 
sources facts which but for him would 
never have been brought to light. As 
for Naundorff’s Memoirs, there does not 
appear to be any excuse for publishing 
them at all. The narrative is a farrago 
of tncongruities and contradictions, of 
peregrinations, imprisonments in mys- 
terious and unknown places, strange mal- 
adies—the whole thing as grotesque as 
it is incredible. Besides, the absurdities 
are not even amusing. 

M. Turquan’s attempt to solve the 
mystery is interesting, because it pre- 
sents a new explanation of the drama 
in the Temple, or, at least, a new 
dénovement. His thesis is that the un 
fortunate son of Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette was assassinated within the 
precincts of his prison, on January 19, 





1794, between eight and nine o'clock 
at night; that he was buried, before 
life was extinct, in the moat of the 
Temple; that a child, suffering from 
an incurable disease, was substituted 
in his place, and that his sister, the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme,. was made aware 
of the fact after her return to France, 
the knowledge of which fully accounts 
for her strange acts and words in re 
lation to the subject. The theory is 
based on a passage in the Memoirs of 
Comte d'’Andigné. This royalist chief, 
when a prisoner in tle Temple in 1801, 
obtained from Fauconnier, the concierge 
of the Temple, permission for the pris- 
oners to make little gardens of the 
heaps of earth that had been thrown 
into their quarters from the moat. Their 
labors resulted in the discovery of the 
remains of a child, which had evident- 
ly been buried in quicklime at the bot- 
tom of the moat. D’Andigné at once 
rushed to the conclusion that the skele- 
ton was that of the Dauphin. He ques- 
tioned the concierge, who replied in the 
affirmative. M. Turquan considers this 
formal declaration of the jailer of the 
highest importance. He supports his 
contention by a chain of arguments, 
some of which are decidedly ingenious, 
if not convincing. The Comte d’Andigné 
was the soul of honor and loyalty, and 
his sincerity was above suspicion. All 
which is no doubt correct, but very 
poor evidence to support the statement 
of the concierge. This man had filled 
the post of jailer only since 1798, and 
could, therefore, have had no personal 
knowledge on the subject. However, it 
is on his conjecture that the author has 
built up a theory. On the 19th of Jan- 
uary, 1794, he tells us, Simon strangled 
his victim, shortly before he left the 
Temple forever, by order of the Com- 
mune and the Committee of Public 
Safety. M. Turquan is not absolutely 
certain that Simon acted under official 
authority in the matter, for the cob- 
bler might possibly have killed the lit- 
tle victim in a fit of drunkenness or bru- 
tal passion, at any time before his de- 
parture. None of these suppositions is 
essentially improbable, and any of them 
would have the advantage of explaining 
Several circumstances which are at 
present incomprehensible; for instance, 
Simon’s abrupt dismissal from his post, 
and the laborious care with which at 
the time everything concerning the 
Dauphin, including his death, was con- 
cealed from his sister. But a conjecture 
cannot be adopted as true because it is 
a convenient solution of an enigma and 
is free from any inherent improbability, 
nor can it erase from history conclu- 
sions that are deduced from official doc- 
uments, such as jail registers, reports 
of physicians, This work, 
like those that have gone before 
it, will simply have the effect of prov- 
ing that it is useless to expect any com- 
plete revelation of the truth concerning, 


etc 





perhaps, the most poignant episode of 
the Reign of Terror. 

Miss Welch's volume on the same sub- 
ject is very pleasant reading. It deals 
with the whole life of the little prince 
from his cradle, and is marked by fresh- 
ness and individual judgment. The au 
thor Is too sane to venture on any posi- 
tive assertion as to what happened in 
the Temple in 1794, but she lets it be 
understood that she is inclined to be- 
l'eve in the escape of the Dauphin. She 
is certain, however, that every one of 
the forty persons who at very different 
epochs posed as the son of Louis XVI 
was an impostor. Miss Welch has a 
keen sense of humor, and this adds to 
the attractiveness of bright little 
narrative 


this 


A Vindication of Warren Hastings. By 
G. W. Hastings. New York: Henry 
Frowde. $2. 

When Warren Hastings returned to 
England in 1785 he expected some rec- 
ognition for his great services in India; 
he found instead that his hateful rival, 
Sir Philip Francis, had poisoned men's 
minds against him and that he was to 
be impeached. Burke's false setting of 
the Indian situation and the enchant- 
ment of Sheridan's oratory worked such 
prejudice to him that the trial dragged 
on for seven weary years and cost him 
the larger part of his fortune. 

Even death in 1818 did not end the 
ill-usage of which Hastings had had so 
much in Hfe—Macaulay’s essay was yet 
to appear. This essay, like that on Fred- 
erick the Great, exhibits a curious in- 
consistency. The great Whig historian 
could not help admiring the greatness 
of his hero, and frequently gives him 
unmeasured praise. But at the same 
time, laboring under the spell of Burke 
and Sheridan, and intoxicated by the 
exuberance of his own irresponsible 
rhetoric, he condemns Hastings as 
guilty of “great crimes,” and makes in- 
sinuations as to motives which still fur- 
ther blacken his character. This picture 
of Macaulay's, familiar to hundreds of 
thousands for half a century, has been 
somewhat damaged by the careful stud- 
les of Sir James Stephens, Strachey, 
Lyall, Forrest, and Lawson, and is now 
thoroughly demolished, as accurate biog- 
raphy, by Mr. Hastings’s “Vindication.” 
This !s in no sense a biography. It does 
not attempt to give a connected narra- 
tive of Hastings’s whole life, but mere- 
ly takes up in detail Macaulay's ficti- 
tious insinuations and “great crimes,” 
and examines them critically in the 
light of the official records. The chief 
of these records are the three folio vol- 
umes, containing the daily minutes of 
the Council during Hastings’s adminis- 
tration, wh'ch were published at Cal- 
cutta by G. W. Forrest in 1891. 

To show the result of this examina- 
tion, the Nuncoomar affair may be tak- 
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en as a fair sample. 
Sir Philip Francis had the majority in 
the Governor's Council at Calcutta, and 
was lending a ready ear to any slander 
on Hastings, Nuncoomar appeared be- 
fore the Council to accuse Hastings of 
accepting a great bribe from the Munny 
Begum. According to Macaulay, (1) 
the letter which Nuncoomar offered as 
evidence was genuine. (2) To rid him- 
self of the charge and to destroy his 
accuser, Hastings suborned a native to 
make a counter-accusation against Nun- 
coomar of obtaining more than a lac of 
rupees by forging a bond. “The osten- 
sible prosecutor was a native. But it 
was then, and still is, the opinion of 
everybody, idiots and biographers ex- 


cepted, that Hastings was the real mov- 
er in the business.” (3) Nuncoomar 
was condemned “before Sir Elijah Im- 
pey”: (4) and “no rational man can 


doubt that Impey condemned him in or- 
to gratify the governor-general. 
Hastings later described Impey as the 


der 


man ‘to whose support he was at one 
time indebted for the safety of his for- 
tune, honour, and reputation.’ These 
strong words can refer only to the case 
of Nuncoomar. It is our deliberate opin- 
ion that Impey, sitting as a judge, put 
a man unjustly to death In order to 
serve a political purpose.” (5) How- 
ever Macaulay does not think even 
the murder of Nuncoomar can be 
reckoned among Hastings’s “crimes,” 
because he was acting for “self- 
preservation.”——Now, what are the his- 
tor'cal facts? (1) The letter which 
Nuncoomar offered as evidence against 
Hastings was unquestionably a forg- 
ery: he was notorious for his dishon- 
esty in other affairs: in his house 
were found counterfeits of the seals of 


many princes; he had a grudge against 
the governor, who had refused to ap- 
point him to a coveted office, and he 
sought this means to get even with him; 
he knew that Francis would gladly re- 
celve any accusations against Hastings; 
and it is significant that Francis took 
care not to put Nuncoomar through any 
cross-examination as to his allegations. 
There is therefore not the slightest rea- 
son to doubt Hastings’s statement that 
the whole accusation was a malicious 
forgery. (2) Hastings declared on oath 
that he had “neither advised nor encour- 
aged the prosecution of Nuncoomar.” 
The court records show that the private 
action on account of the forged bond 
was begun sir weeks before Nuncoomar 
appeared before the Council, that is, 
before Hastings would have any mo- 
tive for suborning a counter-accusation. 
It is clear that the idiots and biograph- 
ers were right and the brilliant essay- 
ist, who did not stoop to verify his 
facts, was wrong in regard to this all- 
important point. (3) The trial was 
not before Impey alone, but before a 
bench of four judges. Macaulay over- 
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Impey must be extended to the other 
three judges—or rejected. (4) The 
words of Hastings expressing lasting 
obligations to Impey, which Macaulay 
rashly accepted as conclusive proof of a 
dishonorable agreement between the 
judge and the governor to destroy Nun- 
coomar, do not refer to this affair at 
all; they refer to the attempt made by 
Francis to seize the reins of government 
some years later on the pretext that 
Warren Hastings (owing to a res'gna- 
tion handed to the directors in London 
by his agent, but disavowed by him) 
was no longer governor. The question 
was referred to the Supreme Court, 
where Impey and the other judges de- 
cided in favor of Hastings. (5) Ma- 
caulay’s justification of Hastings has 
the faintness which damns rather than 
justifies. How far a judicial murder in 
self-defence is justifiable is a point in 
ecasuistry which it is not proposed to 
argue. On page after page Macaulay 
1s shown to be equally untrustworthy. 
And yet the official records from which 
all these facts appear lay at Calcutta 
when Macaulay was there. 

The author of the “Vindication” 
speaks aS one having authority. His 
grandfather, a distant cousin of Warren 
Hastings, was present in Westmin- 
ster Hall at the impeachment, heard 
the great speeches, and described the 
scene in h's latest years to the author, 
then a boy. His father stood in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford when 
Warren Hastings received the degree of 
D.C.L. at the hands of the university, 
and lived to refer to that occasion forty 
years after, when he himself was honor- 
ed with a similar compliment. The au- 
thor himself has known personally many 
men who knew Hastings personally, and 
he is one of the very few now living 
who knew Daylesford House, outside 
and in, as it had been when Warren 
Hastings was there. Naturally, he 
writes con amore, ahd often with ve- 
hemence, but he keeps within the 
bounds of good taste, and proves his 
case. Many of the facts he presents 
have already been published by Forrest 
in his edition of the Council Minutes, 
but not one person in a thousand who 
reads Macaulay's essay !s ever likely to 
see so much as the backs of Forrest’s 
volumes. Though nothing is ever like- 
ly to be written which will have a tithe 
of Macaulay’s audience, this “Vindica- 
tion,” attractive in form with the por- 
traits of Hastings and the pictures of 
Daylesford, deserves a wide circulation 
as an antidote to the famous essay. 








State Insurance. By F. W. Lewis, Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Lewis, who is a member of the 
Boston bar, has brought out a useful 
book. Economic insecurity he regards 
as a menacing evil; “a slight misfor- 





looked this fact. His insinuation against 





cident, illness”—may reduce a family to 
poverty and abject want; and the only 
remedy is a comprehensive scheme of 
insurance. Existing institutions—sav- 
ings banks, “friendly societies,” trade- 
union benefit systems, relief depart- 
ments of corporations, industrial in- 
surance—in some degree relieve eco- 
nomic insecurity, but fall far short 
of meeting all demands of the situa- 
tion. Mr. Lewis, therefore, advocates 
compulsory State insurance, substan- 
tially on the German plan. The Ger- 
man legislation of the eighties and the 
results achieved under it he briefly de- 
scribes, without exaggeration or un- 
due praise; and the folowing chapter, 
as if by way of contrast, gives an ac- 
count of the history and working of 
the fellow-servant doctrine in England 
and the United States. The cost of in- 
surance, Mr. Lewis thinks, should fall 
upon the workingmen themselves, and, 
wherever necessary, wages should be 
readjusted to the standard of a full 
living wage, including provision for 
sickness, accident, and old age. Old 
age pensions he rightly regards as un- 
sound in theory, since they do not 
reach the cause of the evil, and are dif- 
ficult to alter or amend after being once 
adopted. All pension schemes should 
be “contributory,” and “cannot be made 
effectually contributory without com- 
pulsion.” 


Altogether, Mr. Lewis has made out 
a strong case. He does not strengthen 
it, however, by presenting mere esti- 
mates of outlay for poor relief (p. 20), 
when the census statistics are avail- 
able; or by using rickety estimates of 
the distribution of wealth in the Unit- 
ed States (p. 15); or by citing un- 
reliable enthusiasts and sensationalists 
as authorities or “competent observers” 
(pp. 10, 15, 159). 





The Awakening of Turkey. By E. F. 
Knight. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3 net. 

Mr. Knight calls his book a “history 
of the Turkish revolution.” For such a 
history, of course, the time is not yet 
at hand. The most we can hope for at 
present is a systematic résumé of what 
the newspapers during the last year 
have told us, supplemented by such spe- 
cial information as previous acquaint- 
ance with Turkey and her people may 
have placed at a writer’s disposal. The 
leaders of the Turkish liberation move- 
ment have been exceptionally gracious 
in their relations with Western corre- 
spondents; but they tell only what may 
be conveniently told. The greater part of 
the present volume is, therefore, neither 
very new nor yet very profound. 
Written from a decidedly philo-Turk- 
ish point of view, it would have little 
to say that the friendly Anglo-Saxon 





tune—enforced idleness, a serious ac- 


press has not already said, had not the 
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author been fortunate enough to obtain 
access to the letters and diary of Niazi 
Bey, who first raised the standard of 
revolt in Macedonia, a scant three weeks 
before the collapse of the Hamidian 
régime. Niazi’s diary, or what we get of 
it here, contains little of first rate im- 
port; but it is undoubtedly absorbing 
to follow in detail the makings of a 
revolution—the first daring step, the 
handful of refugees swelling with every 
day toward the dimensions of an army, 
and a free-breathing countryside break- 
ing through the pall of despotism like 
the surface of a slate under the 
sponge. 

Mr. Knight is almost Thucydidean in 
his minute account of what Niazi did 
and said during the two weeks of in- 
surrection. He strengthens the existing 
impression of the extraordinary care and 
laboriousness with which the ground for 
revolution was broken and prepared. We 
may cite a single instance. In one Mac- 
edonian village a man in the secrets of 
the revolution had babbled to his wife, 
who, in turn, grew over-communica- 
tive: 

This event led to the creation of a female 
police or vigilance committee in this and 
some other villages, whose chief duty ap- 
parently was to check indiscreet gossip con- 
cerning the committee. 


This is almost Japanese foresight. 


Science. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HEALING. 


By Hugo Miinscerberg. 
$2 


Psychotherapy. 
New York; Moffat, Yard & Co. 
net. 


This book, as we are told in the 
preface, is one of a series in which the 
author proposes “to discuss for a wider 
public the practical applications of mod- 
ern psychology.” A thoroughly scien- 
tific discussion of such a subject by a 
trained psychologist of the author’s po- 
sition and reputation would evidently 
have an important place in pedagogical 
literature; but an appeal to the wider 
public by one who claims to have only 
the interests of science at heart, as our 
author constantly does (e. g., p. 240), is 
scarcely justified, unless the specialists 
in his field are slower to employ the in- 
strumentalities at their command to the 
obvious advantage of the people at 
large. 

There is, however, no evidence of such 
an attitude of mind among the serious 
psychologists of our day, and it would, 
therefore, at first sight appear improper 
to treat this book, and “On the Witness 
Stand,” the preceding one of the series 
(reviewed in the Nation, May 21, 1908), 
as more than attempts to acquaint the 
ignorant public with the work of the 
psychologist and its possible applica- 
tions to practical life; attempts which 
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are, of course, entirely laudable, but 
which are not, strictly speaking, scien- 
tific. But, as a matter of fact, Prof. 
Miinsterberg here deals with an array 
of subjects none of which can be prop- 
erly understood except by the highly 
educated among the “wider public,” and 
most of which appea! either to the spe- 
cially educated doctor or to experts in 
psychiatry, psychology, and philosophy. 
His book must, therefore, be considered 
in relation to its effect upon these sev- 
eral classes of readers. 


The educated layman, upon perusal of 
“On the Witness Stand,” must have been 
impressed by the unbounded, and often 
unwarranted, optimism of the author 
in relation to the immediate value of 
the practical application of psychophys- 
ical method to the realm of law. In 
the book before us, this optimism will 
be less obvious to the average reader, 
but the specialist fail note 
again the author's weakness in this re- 


cannot to 


gard. Although scientific advance in 
any field must eventually affect all other 
related sciences, this very correllation of 
the sciences indicates the necessity of 


caution in treating advances in any spe- 
cial lines as of pre-« 
In fact, little of valu: 
tained when such attempts 


minent importance. 
is likely to be at 


are 





made in | 


appeals to a public which reads to be 
entertained, not to be instructed. The 
consequences of such reading may, in | 
fact, be actually evil in relation to 
mental discipline; for, to use our au 
thor’s own words (p. 201), “an untrained 
attention is attracted by everything 
which is loud and shining, big and 
amusing. The trouble is not with the 


rush and hurry of the impressions which 
demand our attention: the trouble is 
with our attention, which seeks a quick 
change of new and ever new impres- 
sions, because it discipimned to 
hold firmly to one important interest.” 
Nevertheless, a number of the au- 
thor’s teachings are of great value to 
the educated layman among this “wider 
public,” and offer a timely opposition 
to certain current misconceptions. It 
is unfortunate, therefore, that the bene- 
ficial effect of these teachings is likely 
to be much reduced, if not altogether 
lost, because the leaders maintain- 
ing the doctrines opposed by our 
author will doubtless retort ‘hat his 
opinions need not be taken quite 
seriously; basing their assertion on 
adverse criticisms which are bound 
to be made by specialists to whom 
alone certain parts of the book 
will be thoroughly comprehensible. 
is his discussion of 


not 


is 


Most important 


the relation of religion to medicine; in 
which he argues convincingly that the 
cures performed under such influences 
are diie to causes only fortuitously re- 
ligious, emphasizing the fact that a large 
proportion of the effects produced by 
psychotherapist 


the modern religious 
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may be produced equally well by the 


most barbarous of superstitions (p. 
225) and calling attention (pp. 164, 335 
f) to certain dangers, which are com- 
monly overlooked, in therapeu'ic prac 
tice connected with religious ap;.eals. He 
quite properly protests against current 
references to the “moral factors” in 
illness; justly holding (p. 56) “that the 
right entrance to psychotherapy is 
missed if the difference between moral- 
ity and mentality is not recognized from 
the very beginning.’ He does well, also, 
to call attention to the artificiality of 
the separation of functional from struc- 
tural nervous diseases, of which the 
modern religious psychotherapists make 
so much, 

With equal propriety he emphasizes 
the distinction between the §atti- 
tudes of the physician and the clergy- 
man, and points to certain dangers which 


are involved in the current neglect of 
this distinction (e¢. g., pp. 187, 2%). His 
contention (chap. xii) in favor of a 


higher view of religion than that which 

with the elimination of pain, 
gain the ear of the thoughtful 
the and laity alike; as 
should, also, his appeal (p. 381 ¢) in the 
of a of the 
and of God than that which 
thority over the mind from such an ex- 


es it 


should ir 


among clergy 


interest nobler view world 


“gains au- 


ternal motive as a belief in its curative 


effects.” “What is gained,” he justly 
asks, “if some nervous disorders are 
helped by belief. if the belief itself 
devastates our intellectual culture and 
brings the masses down to a view of 


the world which has all the earmarks of 


barbarism?” So far, his ideas are 
sound, 

When we turn to his treatment of 
suggestion, of hypnotism, and of the 


subconscious, we find an unfortunate at- 
tempt to speak to two audiences at the 
same time. The average well-educated 
layman would have been enlightened by 
jearning that suggestion, as employed 
by the psychotherapist, is not a myste- 
rious power of one “will” upon another 
“will,” but is merely a special form of 
an influence which every man exerts 
upon his fellows in normal life; and that 
the dangers connected with the use 
of this special form of suggestion, while 
real (pp. 106, 226, 383), are no other 
than those which in milder form may 
appear in the practice of the unskilled 
teacher who encourages in his pupil bad 
volitional habits. He would have been 
benefited by the knowledge thac hypno- 
tism is very closely allied with mental 
conditions which are agreed to be nor- 
mal, and that, while its employment by 
the uneducated should be discouraged, 
on the other hand its use by the skilled 
practitioner, with due caution, {fs no 
more to be feared or deprecated than 
is the employment of other radical 
therapeutic agencies where morbid con- 
ditions seem to warrant such use. He 
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would have found his thought clarified 
by the teaching that what is spoken of 
so glibly nowadays as the “subconscious” 
is not, as it is commonly thought to be, 
a mysterious inner moral force, espe- 
cially powerful in producing changes in 
the nervous system; and that, as thus 
conceived, no such thing exists. 

But, unfortunately, Professor Miins- 
terberg here presents views which are 
not at all appropriate for the considera- 
tion of the layman; which really appeal 
to the average well educated physician, 
and which are couched in terms certain 
to lead the physician to question the 
validity of the author's statements. And 
such doubts will be strengthened if 
the inquirer appeals for verification to 
skilled psychologists and psychiatrists. 


The psychologist, for instance, will 
tell his inquirer that the word con- 
sciousness is commonly employed in 


two senses, viz., (1) as the equivalent of 
mere psychic existence, and (2) as the 
equivalent of “awareness”: and 
only if we mean to use the word in the 
latter sense (cf. p. 133) is it true that 
“there is no subconsciousness”’ (p. 125- 
157), é. e., no awareness of which we are 
not aware. But the psychologist will also 
tell his enquirer that we have very good 
reason to believe that there is a form 
of mental life transcending the narrow 
limits of awareness (what H. R. Mar- 
shall would have us call sub-attentive 
consciousness), and that it is this “sub- 
attentive consciousness” which is usual- 
ly referred to by serious students who 


use the unfortunate term “subcon- 
scious.” 

We are thus brought to the considera- 
tion of the effect of the book upon ex- 


perts in the several fields in which the 
writer claims to speak as h'meelf an ex- 
pert. The opening up of the field of 
scientific psychotherapeutic treatment is 
80 the exploration of the 
fleld so manifestly inadequate, that it 
behooves the really scientific worker to 
record his observations In a form wh'ch 
his co-workers may examine ond verify; 
or if this is impossible, to state his 
own views with more modesty than our 
author displays and tu hold them more 
tentatively It is reasonabiv sure 
that practical psychotherap'sts will find 


recent, and 


thelr experience d!/fering in some re- 
spects from that of Professor Miinster- 
berg in regard to alcoholic and mor- 


phine patients; and certainly the psy- 
chiatrists will fail to follow him in his 
quite artificial restriction of rsychother- 
apeutic treatment to cases outside the 
alleniat’s field of work, which implies a 
sharp distinction between the sane and 
insane, such as few leaders In psychia- 
try would today defend. 

But, after all, our author, notwith- 
standing his desire to be numbered with 
the physicians, will be judged primar- 
ily as a psychologist. We may make due 
allowance for carelessness in writing 
under pressure to meet a present popu- 


that | 


lar demand; but it is under just such 
unguarded conditions that a man is 
likely to lay bare the real nature of 
the doctrines which guide his thought; 
and it is clear that in the case of our 
author these doctrines were derived in 
the receptive age of youth, and have re- 
mained virtually unmodified to meet 
modern criticism. His reference to “the 
will” is constantly made (e. g.. p. 31) 
in terms that hark back to the con- 
ception of the “faculty psychologists,” 
which should have succumbed to Locke’s 
forceful attack, but which actually held 
almost complete sway among the psy- 
chologists of our author’s youth. The 
opening chapters might wel] have been 
written by a psychologist of the early 
associationist school: although few even 
of them would have been bold enough 
to hold with our author (p. 24) that 
“the whole stream of menta! life” 1s 
“made up of sensations,” “we ourselves” 
being “for ourselves a complex com- 
bination of sensations” (p. 25). In fact, 
he actually proclaims (p. 23) that “if 
there were mental states which are com- 
posed of other elements than sensations, 
they would necessarily remain  inde- 
scribable.” His reason for this question- 
able statement, viz., that “we could not 
grasp them because they would not have 
any definite relation to the common 
physical world,” is in line with a view 
of his own to which he attaches great 
importance, that “as soon as we look 
on inner life as merely psychological 
objects, then the material is connected 
only through the underlying physiologi- 
cal processes, and we can never explain 
causally the appearance of am idea 
through the preced'ng existence of an- 
other idea” (p. 139). In other words, 
he justifies the important place he gives 
to physiological psychology by the as- 
sertion that without reference to physi- 
cal process causal relations between psy- 
chic states would be inexplicable; an as- 
sertion which involves a very doubtful 
thesis as to the nature of the concept 
of causality and which carr‘es with it 
the dénial that anything like a valid 
psychology existed in ancient times 
when the masters of thought were ig- 
norant of the nature of the psycho-physi- 
cal process. He properly emphasizes 
the view, above referred to, that the 
suggestion employed by the psychother- 
apist is of the same nature as process- 
es observable ‘n normal life; but he 
takes a step backward when he sep- 
arates this psychotherapeutic sugges- 
tion from the ordinary emphasis of 
ideas through every day environmental 
influences. Few, if any. psychologists will 
follow him in holding (p. 100) that “it 
is meaningless to speak of suggesting 
an idea”: that (p. 101) “suggestions 
which are not suggestions of action are 
without exception suggestions of belief.” 

But, perhaps, we make too much of 
his psychological poritions; for his 








present Interests are philosophical rath- 





er than psychological, and, im this par- 
tieular book, we find not a little of in- 
terest in relation to what, broadly speak- 
ing, we may call the philosophy of life. 
His demand that the medical student 
should be trained in psychology (p. 364) 
is thoroughly warranted, anil timely. 
His explanation of the basis of the 
crude metaphysics of Christian Science 
(p. 344) is admirable. Interesting also 
is his comparison of the idealistic and 
realistic movements (p. 5); and equally 
enticing, although less convincing, is 
his distinction between the “causal” and 
“purpobive” views of life (p. 14 f), and 
his application of this distinction to 
the work of the psychotherapist (p. 
56 f). 

The book will, without doubt, be wide- 
ly read, and will increase in marked de- 
gree the interest of the public in psy- 
chotherapy; and, in this connection, it 
may be worth while to consider the 
tendency of physicians who practise cur- 
rent psychotherapeutic methods to adopt 
a disingenuous attitude toward these 
patients. Even our author, notwithstand- 
ing his disclaimer on p. 361, shows him- 
self to be not averse to the occasional 
use of trickery and deceit (e. ¢., pp. 188, 
223, 300). It is difficult to ra‘se logical 
objection to quackery and charlatanry, 
except on general grounds; the question 
concerns the value of what we may call 
the detective attitude in the physician, 
an attitude which this book will with- 
out doubt strengthen in many a young 
doctor. In the long run, we believe 
better results will follow from discour- 
aging this detective attitude, and en- 
couraging mutual trust between patient 
and medical adviser, the physician be- 
ing thus led in general to rely upon the 
correction of morbid ideas by the whole- 
some influences flowing from contact 
with life under normal conditicns and 
in normal surroundings. 





“Life Histories of Northern Animals,” by 
Ernest T. Seton; “‘The Grizzly Bear,” by 
W. H. Wright; “Latter-Day Problems,” by 
J. L. Laughlin, are among the scientific 
publications to be issued by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in the autumn. 


About a year ago Sir James Crichton- 
Browne delivered an address at Buxton be- 
fore a section of a meeting for the discus- 
sion of questions relating to public health. 
He took up the problem of extensive re- 
duction of the human food requirement, 
which has become a matter of genera] in- 
terest. An expanded version of this ad- 
dress has now appeared as a little book with 
the title “Parcimony in Nutrition” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Co.), and is well worthy of 
careful reading, particularly by such lay- 
men as have been attracted by the doctrines 
associated with the names of Fletcher and 
Chittenden. The author is a well known 
English physician of extended experience, 
and his views are fully entitled to consider- 
ation. In a sense, there is nothing abso- 
lutely new in the book, but there is a clever 
marshalling of facts which make against a 
hurried adoption of low standards of diet 
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and should give pause to those who, with 
more zeal than discretion, have advocated 
such procedures. Sir James points out that 
the experience of mankind is with remark- 
able uniformity in favor of a liberal diet 
and abundant nitrogen, and that the human 
habit is justified and fully confirmed by 
observations made among the poor and in 
prisons and workhouses, as well as by the 
best knowledge of the food requirement of 
animals. The experiments of Professor 
Chittenden seem to him exceedingly inter- 
esting but inconclusive, and as yet quite un- 
acceptable as a basis for a general reform 
of standards, particularly as to a lower in- 
take of nitrogen. That there is much over- 
indulgence is not denied, nor that a consid- 
erable restriction in the eating of meat 
would be beneficial. While economy in cer- 
tain directions is much to be commended, 
no extended reduction in the individual 
supply of food may be safely advocated on 
the basis of our present knowledge; in 
fact, our author believes that there is far 
more underfeeding than overfeeding in the 
world, and that poverty in nutrition Is a 
much more serious problem than economy 


Maria Parloa, one of the pioneers in this 
country of scientific cookery, died at Bethel, 
Conn., August 21, at the age of sixty-six. 
Her books are “First Principles of House- 
hold Management and Cookery,” ‘‘Kitchen 
Compeaniom’ “The Young Housekeeper,” 
“New Cook Book and Marketing Guide,” 
and “Home Economies.” 


Dr. Max H. Runge, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen and director of the 
Frauenklinik, has died at the age of fifty- 
nine. He wrote several books in his spe- 
cial field, including a ‘“‘Lehrbuch der Gyna- 
kologie.”’ 


Drama and Musie. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons will shortly pub- 
lish a comedy entitled “Open Country,” by 
Maurice Hewlett; also a volume entitled 
“Roses,” comprising a series of four plays 
by Hermann Sudermann, translated from 
the German by Mrs. Tenney Frank. 

Popular acting is coming to be more and 
more a real art in Germany. In the Ba- 
varian Highlands, Oberammergau is by no 
means the only place where the Biblical 
or legendary drama is cultivated by non- 
professional actors, and in the secular 
Volksstiick the peasant companies of 
Schliersee and Tegernsee rival successfully 
the regular stage of Munich or Vienna. A 
still more ambitious, and in many respects 
extraordinary, dramatic undertaking is at 
present going on in some rural communi- 
ties of Schleswig-Holstein. In Wesselburen, 
the native town of Friedrich Hebbel, mem- 
bers of the order of the Good Templars 
have for some time past been devoting their 
leisure hours to the study of Hebbel's 
dramas: From reading them aloud they 
passed on to private performances of se- 
lected scenes, until this summer they have 
come out with full-fledged, public repre- 
sentations of such plays as “Maria Mag 
dalena;” “Agnes Bernauer,” and “Gyges 
und sein Ring.” The earnestness, simplici- 
ty, and power of these performances at 
tracted such attention that neighboring 
towns, such as Meldorf, Lunden, Marne, 
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asked for repetitions; and it seems as 
though popular Hebbel festivals were to 
be a regular feature of the higher life of 
the sturdy Ditmarse farming population 
Preparations are already on foot for the 
celebration of Hebbel'’s hundredth birthday, 
in 1913, by a performance of his Nibelungen 
trilogy. That a play of philosophic 
depth and psychological complexity as 
“Gyges und sein Ring” should have been 
impressively acted by a company the stars 
of which were a carpenter, a rural dentist 
and a peasant girl, seems remarkable in 
deed. A curious concomitant of this 
dramatic activity of the Good Templars is 


such 


result 


reported to be the extension of their anti 
alcoholic principles 


Max Grube’s “Adalbert Matkowsky,” the 
last volume in the Dramaturgische Plaude 
reien Library (Berlin: Paetel), 
is little short of a biography of 
the distinguished German actor, 
whose death was recorded in the Nation of 
April 8 There are personal reminiscences 
of Matkowsky in his younger years of prep 
aration, at rehearsals, the 


Herman 
comple te 


romantic 


and behind 


scenes, and an examination of him as a 
man. His most successful roles are char 
acterized, and several portraits of him in 
private life, and as Sigismund and Mac- 
beth, are siven. 

News reaches us of the death of Wil 
helm Millowitsch, founder of the famous 
Volks Theater of Cologne His popula: 
drama, enacted by living players, was a 
successor of the marionette theatre of 
Christaf Winter, founded in 1802, in which 


popular local types were represented by 
puppets 
“Success in Music and How It Is Won,’ 


by Henry T. Finck, 


lications to be issued by Charles Seribner's 


appears among the pub 


Sons in October. 


Oliver Ditson have 
to their excellent 
total list 


added four 
Musicians 


Company 
new volumes 
Library, bringing th« 
fifty 


now up to 


The della 
the Association of Italian 
completed a catalogue of works on the the- 
ory of music found in the Reale Biblioteca 
Palatina, the churches of San Giovanni and 
the Stucata, the cathedral and the baptistry 
of Parma, where this society has its head- 
quarters. This brought 
to light many works interest by 
forgotten authors, such as three volumes of 
“Aron,” printed at Venice by Master Ber 
and Master Matteo de Vitali in 
1523 and 1529; an Aristoxemus, Venice, 1562; 


that 
has 


Corriere Sera announces 


Musicians 


investigation has 


wf great 


nardino 


a “Regula musice plane,” by Fra Bonaven 
tura of Brescia, round charac 
ters, in 1497, and with wood cuts; a “Nico- 
lay Burti Parbensis opusculum,” 
printed in 1487 in characters 
coarse figures. other works of the 
late fifteenth and early 

is a manuscript divided 
with curious musical 
fine musical dialogues by Vincenzo Galilei 
(1581) have been found, and works of Glu- 
reamus (1547), Kircherius (1650), Lanfranco 
(1533), Pontis, Rameau, Francesco Salina 
and other sixteenth-century authors, and a 
large number of sixteenth and seventeenth 

century publications. It is the intention of 
this association to extend this catalogue so 
as to include all Italian works which ap- 


printed in 


musices 
Gothic and 
Among 
sixteenth centuries 
three 


into parts, 


compositions Some 
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peared before the nineteenth century, found 
in any public or private library in Italy. 
It is expected that their labors will serve 
as a basis for a great critical edition of 
the best Italian writers. Prof. Guido Gas- 
perini, of the Royal Conservatory of Music 
at Parma, is at the head of this movement. 


Richard Hoffman, musician and compos- 
er, died August 17. He was born in Man- 
chester, England, in 1831, and came to this 
country at the age He was an 
honorary member of the Philharmonic So 
ciety of New York, and in his younger days 
played at their He was 
gaged by Barnum to play in the first Jenny 
Lind concert as piano soloist. Some of his 
compositions were “La Gazelle,” ‘“‘Crépus- 
cule,” “Spinning Song,’ “Finland 
Song,’ “Crossing the Bar,’ and 
ory.”’ 


of sixteen. 


concerts. en- 


Love 
“Mem- 


Art. 


THE DEARTH OF ANTIQUES. 


Within ten years antique objects of art 
have quadrupled in price. This may be 
With such 
objects as happen to be in vogue, the 
rise has been much greater. In part, this 
rather want 
of tactics, of the new-rich collector, But 
that much should not 
be made to bear all the blame. Inflated 
prices rute also in the shops which he 
never enters. The desirable ‘rifles that 
used to pick up in Europe for a 
few francs, now cost as many dollars. 
The demand increases as the supply 
nears exhaustion. The smaller antiquar- 
ies judge that their part of the busi- 
ness may last another ten years, but 
hardly more. Many of them are em- 
barking perforce upon the dubious trade 
in false antiques; the more far-sighted 
talk of dealing in modern art. Mean- 
While the search is always more in 
tense and less fruitful. There are few 
hamlets in Europe too humble to have 
some agent whose connections reach 
eventually to London and Paris. But 
they no longer find much. Everywhere 
the story is the same. A noted rug-deal- 
er and expert deems himself lucky if 
a single carpet of high class rewards a 
long trip in the East. 

The causes of this dearth are many; 
chiefly, we think, the steady demand 
of the museums and the tendency of 
collectors to bequeath their 
to the public are responsible Every 
year thousands of fine objects are thus 
withdrawn from the market. In Europe, 
there exist at present only a handful 
of notable collections that can concelv 
ably come under the hammer. Here in 
America, at a wide guess, there may be 
in private hands a thousand meritor 
ious paintings by old masters. Of these 
it is safe to say not more than a third 
will ever come into the market again 
As regards the supply of antiques, we 
are at the end of an The 


taken as a rough average. 


is due to the tactics, or 


abused person 


one 


treasures 


era. main 
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sources were the suppressed convents, 
whose dispersed treasures have now 
mostiy reached the museums or perma- 
nent collections; the churches, which 
are now forbidden by law to alienate 
their possessions; the private galleries 
of old or noble families, which, with 
trifling exceptions, have been sold out 
or registered as non-exportable; finally, 
private and illicit excavation, which is 
now severely controlled by statute. 

Of course, we are by no means at the 
end of the antiques, merely of the mar- 
ketable ones. Every year brings import- 
ant discoveries from Egypt. The sands 
of Turkestan yield up interesting ves- 
tiges of lost civilizations. Persia and 
Babylonia have been touched only su- 
perficially. Even the colonial cities of 
Greece have been rather reconnoitered 


than explored. Yes, there will still be 
notable returns from excavation, but in 
the main the local museums will be 
the gainers. The art market will re- 


ceive but little relief from this source. 
The chief sufferers from the shortage 
are new museums and modest collectors. 
No pity need be wasted upon the anti- 
quaries. They have developed abilities 
of such serpentine astuteness that they 
must succeed in any branch of trade. 
Nor need the many-millioned amateur 
claim our compassion. Other means of 
spectacular expenditure will be provid- 
ed for him. The humble collector suf- 
fers already in his pocket and in un- 
realized desires. But these mole-like folk 
have, after all, a faculty for taking 
eare of themselves. By barter, by at- 
tending sales too obscure for the deal- 
ers, by knowing a good bit more than 
the peripatetic agents, by familiarity 
with each other’s possessions, and pru- 
dently accepting the opportunities open- 
ed by adversity or mortality, the small 


collector will contrive for a time to 
keep supplied. Against him, too, the 
age is working. As he realizes the im- 


possibility of duplicating his modest 
treasures, let him murmur proudiy apres 
moi le déluge. 

The case of the new museum—-and we 
have many such—is harder. It must buy 
antiques on a rapidly rising and nearly 
exhausted market, or not at all. In fact, 
only a well endowed museum can hope 
to enter this competition successfully. 
For the smaller museums there will re- 
main the alternative of coneentrating on 
the art of the present, or buying small 
colleetions rather of archmological than 
artistic importance. Some such course 
will be forced upon most of our mu- 
seums of recent foundation. The duty 
seems all the more imperative, then, 
that the few American museums which 
ean afford to buy the finest examples 
of old art should do so while yet it is 
possible. Some years ago, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts took the almost 


unprecedented course of spending for ac- 
quisitions a large part of all uncondi- 
tional gifts and bequests. 


The authori- 
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ties Judged that it was more important 
to capitalize works of art than cash, and 
the outcome, both in its artistic and 
financial aspects, has fully justified a 
course that was, at the time, criticised 


rather severely. Only those museums 
which allow great freedom to their pur- 
chasing staff can hope to make the most 
of an art market ever rising as it nar- 
rows. 


Among the art books announced for early 
publication by Charles Scribner’s Sons are 
the following: “City People,” drawings by 
J. Montgomery Flagg; “Through the French 
Provinces,” by Ernest C. Peixotto, with 
eighty-five drawings by the author; “Art in 
Great Britain and Ireland,” by Sir Walter 
Armstrong; “The Art of Landscape Paint- 
ing,”’ by Birge Harrison; ‘“‘Pewter and the 
Amateur Collector,” by E. J. Gale, and 
“The American Girl,” by Harrison Fisher. 


The house at Toledo once occupied by El 
Greco has been presented by a wealthy am- 
ateur to the Spanish state. On the initia- 
tive of the King, and under the auspices 
of the Royal Academy, it will be convert- 
ed into a memorial museum, and filled 
with works of the eccentric Cretan master. 


In the City Museum of Padua has been 
discovered a portrait of Donatello. It is 
painted upon a thin beech panel, and evi- 
dently served as the cover of a man- 
uscript. Our only other authentic likeness 
of the great Florentine sculptor is the 
sadly repainted one by Paolo Uccello in the 


Louvre. 


To the National Gallery, in the Corsini 
Palace, at Rome, have been recently add- 
ed the following pictures: by Nicholas 
Poussin, The Triumph of David; by Sodo- 
ma, the Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine; 
by Novelli of Palermo, St. James. This 
gallery has also bought the wooden sketch 
model made by Bernini for one of the an- 
gels in the Church of St. Andrea delle 
Fratte, Rome. 


On July 4, at Milan, a gold medal was 
presented to Prof. Luigi Cavenaghi, in rec- 
ognition of his service im saving Leonardo 
da Vinci's Last Supper from rapidly ap- 
proaching destruction. The medal, which 
is reproduced in the July number of the 
Raasegna d@’Arte, is the work of the sculp- 
tor Danielli. 


While restoring the Church of 8S. Giuli- 
ano, Venice, a number of rolled canvases, 
and filthy, were discovered between the 
ceiling and roof. One of these, Christ 


Bearing His Cross to Calvary, an impor- 
tant canvas, measuring 2.63 by 3.12 metres, 
is said to be by Tintoretto. Other large 
compositions are attributed by ancient 
guides to Palma Glovane, and his minor 
contemporaries, The find includes two car- 
mosaics by Aliense, a designer 
century. 


toons for 
of the sixteenth 


The excavation of the Roman town of 
Calleva, at Silchester, begun by the So- 
clety of Antiquaries of London in 1899, 
has been so successful that the society 
has decided to engage in further work of 
the same kind. They have appointed a 
special research committee to superintend 
all undertakings of this nature, and pro- 
pose to begin operations this coming Sep- 
tember. The site chosen by them is that 





of old Sarum, the exploring of which is 
expeeted to yield valuable results. At the 
same time they have obtained permission 
from the Earl of Verulam to excavate the 
Roman city of Verulamium, the area of 
which is nearly twice that of Silchester. 
As this is close to St. Albans, and its 
archeological value might be destroyed 
by its being eut up into building lots, the 
seciety feel the need of beginning work 
on it as soon as possible, and it is hoped 
that sufficient will be contributed by the 
fellows ef the society and ethers te en- 
able it to be started im the course of next 
year. 

From Paris comes the report of the 
death of Louis Le Poittevin, the landscape 
painter, in his sixty-third year. He was 
a pupil of Bouguereau and Tony Robert- 
Fleury, and exhibited first at the Salon 
of 1877. 

The death is announced of Georges Vogt, 
director of the technical department at 
the Sévres manufactory. He was the in- 
ventor of the Nouvelle Pdte Tendre, and 
wrote, also, a number of books on his 
special subject. 

The death is also reported, at the age of 
ninety-two, of Joseph Schefsky, the Ba- 
varian sculptor. 


Finance. 
WALL STREET AND MR. HARRI 
MAN. 


It is not overstating matters to say 
that the paramount topic of the past 
week in Wall Street gossip, rumor, and 
conjecture, and the dominant influence 
on the movement of speculative values, 
were the questions whether Mr. EB. H. 
Harriman was or was not on the point 
of sailing from Europe for New York; 
whether he was or was not in better 
health than when he left America; whe- 
ther he was coming tome to a sick 
chamber, or to the directors’ room of 
the Union Pacific. When news that he 
was about to sail was received, prices 
of stocks advanced on the supposition 
that his return meant announcement of 
a “railroad deal,” or renewal of the 
Stock Exchange boom. When it was next 
announced that Harriman was still a 
sick man, and that the European spe- 
eialists had preseribed a programme. of 
complete rest and abstention from busi- 
ness activities, the stock market broke 
with great violence. People of the less 
imaginative sort suggested that there 
were other good reasons for the 10- 
point relapse than “Harriman’s health” 
—the fact of an overdone and artificial 
midsummer rise, for instance—but Wall 
Street insisted that the market was 
moving according to the news from Har- 
riman. 

Now all this demonstration, so far as 
't actually had any such cause, will pos 
sibly take its place, in the minds of the 
average serious observer, as a piece of 
Wall Street foolishness. A market whose 
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intrinsic values depended on the pres- 
ence of a single financier would be a 
peculiar market. Furthermore, Wall 
Street's reasoning that Harriman’s re 
turn ought to put up prices appeared to 
overlook the fact that his absence, since 
his departure for Europe on the thirty- 
first of May, has been contemporaneous 
with an excessively violent rise in 
stocks. Evidently the rule was not sup- 
posed te work both ways. Neverthe- 
less, the fact of Wall Street’s supreme 
excitement over an absent financier re- 
mains, and it may be profitable to in- 
quire just what is the basis for it. 

One basis undoubtedly is the rooted 
belief on the Stock Exchange that pow- 
erfal capitalists fix the value of securi- 
ties. Wall Street does not go to the 
length of the La Follette theory; but it 
holds very firmly to the notion that 
“bull movements” are primarily the re- 
sult of individual initiative and manipu- 
lation. Most of the professional con- 
tingent and its satellites would hesi- 
tate to assert that the “multi-million- 
aires” can construct bull movements 
in a period of real adversity. Yet there 
are those who maintain this doctrine 
also, the presumption being that many 
scattered operators might be willing to 
bid up prices but unable to do it effec- 
tively, because of lack of concentrated 
effort and organized operation. There- 
fore, the reappearance of a “leader” tf 
in their eyes a “bull point” in it- 
self. 

Of recent years another argument for 
the theory of “one-man markets” has 
gained equal vogue, based on the rea- 
soning that capitalists daring enough 
and powerful enough to divert bank sur- 
pluses and corporation cash balances 
into the speculative stock market can do 
for “bull movements” what no one rely- 
ing on his own capital or credit coulda 
achieve. This, too, might serve in part 
to explain the attitude of Wall Street 
towards this week’s news and rumor. 
No attention seems, however, in apply- 
ing conclusions to the existing market, 
to have been paid to a certain forecast 
made by the subject of these various ru- 
mors. Just before sailing from New 
York in May, Harriman expressed his 
views to this effect: 


If we have favorable weather and corre- 
spondingly large crops, I look for happy 
times. There will be a big burst of specu- 
lation and a rise in the price of everything, 
but these will quickly grade down from the 
top to whatever level the crops make logical 

,it a tide of speculation sets in rap- 
idly, ane we jump things up thirty or forty 
stories and then smash, the fall will nat- 
urally be greater. 


The obvious field of inquiry would be, 
at what stage of such an advance as 
prices have had this summer would the 
market be in the fortieth story? 

In some minds, there was another and 
a larger reason for the wide financial 
interest in Harriman’s return, 


and in 








his mented condition. It arises from 
reflection on the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the structure which Harriman 
has built up in the investment and cred- 
it markets. Never, perhaps, in the his- 
tory of the world’s financial markets has 
so extended and complicated a wet of 
machinery been put in operation. Its 
author knew every cog and wheel and 
pivot in it; that is quite generally ad- 
mitted. But a safe piece of machinery 
is one that can be relaxed or stopped 
without danger to any of its parts, and 
there were those who felt some appre 
hension as to whether Mr. Harriman’s 
invention could conform to those con- 
ditions. His own operation of it, at all 


events, seemed to involve the forcing 
of its speed to the utmost limit, and 
the extending of its connections in every 


direction, and sometimes machinery of 
that sort becomes difficult to control. 
Supposing the author of this mechan- 
ism to relinquish his part in the con- 
trolling of it, Wall Street itself will not 
fail to raise the question, to whom 
would he hand it over? This question 
may have had its share in the week’s 
misgivings over the cables from Cher- 
bourg and Vienna. It is a question 
which sooner or later will be upper- 
most in the serious discussions of 
finance. The most hopeful view of the 
case is that this danger-spot in the cred- 
it situation will be taken in hand by 
conservative and prudent men, and 
much of the past few years’ work of 
Mr. Harriman be cautiously undone. It 
will require men of large calibre to ac- 
complish even this: but it is quite as 
conceivable that competent men for that 
work could be found as that men capa- 


ble of driving the machine ahead with- 
out invoking disaster could arise. 
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bonds secured by first liens on 
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them are tax liens—municipal 
obligations. 


They pay 6 per cent.—a 
higher rate than can now be 
obtained on any other large 
class equally well secured. 





They are issued in denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and 
$1,000, so they appeal to both 
small and large investors. 


Short time or long time, as 
you prefer. 


We sell a general line of 
municipal, railroad and other 
public utility bonds, but we 
consider these particular bonds 
the most attractive in the mar- 
ket. They are preferred by a 
large majority of our custom- 
ers — people who know about 
them. 


We have written a book 
about these bonds—a book of 
unbiased facts and clear infor- 
mation. Every investor, small 
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perusal. The book is free. 
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send us this coupon. Please do 
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quality of a mystic An 


author of ‘A 


whe Jas much the 

instinct prompts him to leave the northern 
wilds where be was bern, and leads him to 
singular adventures among the palefaces and 


through these to the discovery of his mission, 


which he conceives to be the recall of the 
Christian ministry to the way whereby it Is 
to saye the world, In the pursuit of this mis 
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Chinese Immigration 
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the Chinaman in the 
yet been attempted 
when the aliens were 


most comprehensive record of 
United States that has 
Beginning with the days 
welcomed as a helpful 


solution of the labor problem of the Pacific 
Coast, the author traces with painstaking im 
partiality the many phases of personal hos 
tility they have since encountered, and the 
legisiation, State and national, that has been 
framed respecting them What the Ohinese 
have really wrought as social and economic 
factors In the United States; what their in 


fluence bas been, and is likely in the future to 
their business methods, and their home 
their ideals and moral values, are con 
presented 


life; 


vincingly and picturesquely 
Karlier volumes in this series: P. F. Hall's 
‘Immigration; and Ite Effecta wpon the U. 8.”"" 
and G H. Haynes's ‘“‘The Election of 
Senators,”’. Each $1.50 tet 
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HE cordial reception accorded to the titles already published has encouraged 

us in our effort to provide an educational series at once readable and instruc- 
tive, and adapted not only to the juvenile mind but also to the riper intellect of 
the adult who may wish to learn as he teaches. 
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A Child’s Guide to American History 
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350 Pages. 
The author of Elson’s “History of the United States” 
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This carefully prepared work provides a 
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youthful 
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By Oscar Wilde 


Second edition, with additional matter, 
edited by Robert Ross 


Crown 8vo0, with Portrait. $1.25 net 


In addition to the large amount of 
new material in De Profundis which 
was not included in the earlier edi- 
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the letters written to him from Read- 
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